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CHAPTER   I. 


♦'  For  much  she  scorn'd  beneath  deceit. 
Her  sentiments  to  hide ; 
Nor  wou'd  a  refuge  meanly  seek. 
From  bashfulness,  or  pride." 


^g5>*o«<^ 


W^ HEN  Olivia  and  Rosalie  descended 
to  the  eating  saloon,  they  found  Lord 
Villers  and  Count  Marioni  with  the  Mar- 
chese,  they  having  been  invited  to  dinner 
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previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Mar- 
chesa.  The  Marchese  appeared  in  one 
of  his  most  gracious  humours,  and  was 
even  gallantly  polite  to  Rosalie ;  but  she 
shrunk  involuntarily  from  the  attentions 
he  would  have  paid  her,  and  imposed 
upon  herself  a  very  painful  restraint,  in 
receiving  them  with  common  civility. 
Her  spirits  were  unusually  oppressed, 
and  she  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  her 
head,  which  rendered  her  still  more  di- 
spirited. As  no  other  company  had  been 
admitted,  on  account  of  the  absence  ef 
the  Marchesa,  she  readily  obtained  per- 
mission to  retire  to  her  apartment  early 
in  the  evening ;  and  as  her  indisposition 
was  apparent,  it  occasioned  real  concern 
to  the  little  party: — the  affectionate 
Olivia  soon  followed,  to  enquire  the 
cause  of  her  illness  and  administer  to  its 
cure.  Rosalie  protested  that  her  chief 
ailment  was  an  unconquerable  dejection 
of  spirits,  for  which  she  could  alledge  no 
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cause  ;  and  besought  her  to  return  to  her 
visiters,    and    leave   her   to   her  repose, 
which  she  beheved  would  be  her  best 
restorative;  to  which  Olivia  reluctantly 
consented.  Sleep,  however,  deserted  her, 
and  she  arose  the  next  morning  with  a 
continued  pain  in  her  head,  and  a  consi- 
derable  degree  of  fever.     Olivia's  alarm 
kept  pace  with  her  love  for  her  friend ; 
and  the  Marchese  sent  to  beg  she  would 
permit  the  family  physician  to  attend  her. 
This,  however,   she  absolutely  declined, 
saying  she  felt  assured  that  a  day's  rest 
would  effectually  restore  her  without  the 
aid  of  medicine.     Olivia  could   not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  quit  her  the  whole  day; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  as 
with   the   most    gentle  touch,   she   was 
playing  a  little  air  of  which  Rosalie  was 
particularly  fond,  some  one  rapped  at  the 
door,  and  in  an  instant  Leonardo  was  in  the 
arms  of  his  sister.    He  started  on  behold- 
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ing  Rosalie  pale  and  languid ;  but  no 
words  could  express  the  surprize  and  joy 
she  felt,  when  she  saw  him  in  apparent 
health,  and  his  intelligent  countenance 
animated  with  the  perfect  expression  of 
happiness.  To  his  impatient  enquiries 
respecting  Rosalie,  Olivia  gave  an  answer? 
and  then  added,  "  but  I  must  leave  my 
patient  under  your  charge,  while  1  pay 
my  duty  to  my  mother/^ 

"  Olivia's  fears  have  aui^mented  mv 
indisposition,^'  said  Rosalie.  "  Be  assured, 
it  yields  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  re- 
turn in  health,  Sis^nor  Barrazzi.'' 

"  Oh,  Rosalie  I"  exclaimed  he,  "  this 
dear,  this  precious  moment,  once  so  little 
hoped  for,  and  now  so  blissfully  enjoyed, 
must  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  dis- 
closing to  you  all  the  feelings  of  my  soul; 
of  explaining  to  you  the  mysterious  con- 
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Juct,  which  mmt  have  rendered  me  Ca- 
pricious;, if  not  contemptible  in  your 
eyes/- 

'•  How  could  you  suppose  that  I 
could  beheve  you  either  V  asked  Rosalie 
interrupting  him.  "  It  is  true  I  feared 
you  were  unhappy,  and  greatly  rejoice  at 
learning  that  I  have  been  mistaken/^ 

"  Mistaken,  my  lovely  friend  !  Oh, 
no  !  jl^disery— despair,  have  been  my 
portion,  ever  since  1  believed  you  the 
atfianced  bride  of  Signer  Massini/' 

"Affianced  bride  of  Signor  Massini !" 
repeated  Rosalie.  "  How  could  such  an 
idea — and  why  should  it  occasion" — she 
hesitated. 

"  Deign   to  listen  to  the  history  of 
my  heart?"     Rosalie  bowed,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded,    "  Tlie  first  moment  that  I  be- 
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held  you,  was  sufficient  to  inspire  me 
with  admiration ;  but  a  knowledge  of  your 
character  taught  me  sentiments  unknown 
before,  and  proved  destructive  of  my 
peace.  I  loved — I  was  devoted  to  you, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  fervent  affection  : 
and  who  ever  felt  such  a  passion  un- 
mixed with  doubt  and  fear  ?  The  rich 
treasure  of  your  heart,  could  alone  satisfy 
me.  To  deserve  it  was  beyond  my  hopes; 
but  how  to  obtain  it  filled  up  every  mo- 
ment of  my  restless  hours.  At  this  period 
I  learnt  from  the  Marchesa,  that  an  at- 
tachment subsisted  between  you  and  Sig- 
nor  Massini ;  and  that,  sanctioned  by  the 
approbation  of  his  family,  his  proposals 
were  to  be  made  in  form.  Thunderstruck 
at  this  information,  I  became  overwhelm- 
ed by  despair.  Watchfully  as  I  had 
studied  your  character,  I  never  perceived 
the  least  indication  of  a  preference  for 
Signor  Massini ;  but  appearances  at  the 
Duchesses  concert  doomed  me  to  a  con- 


viction  of  this  fatal  error.  1  saw  you 
faint — saw  him  bear  you  in  his  arms  to 
another  apartment;  and  heard  you  ex- 
claim '  where  is  hel'  as  you  looked  around 
on  your  recovery.  Distraction  nearly  seized 
my  brain.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained 
for  me  but  to  fly.  I  amused  my  family 
with  a  fictitious  representation,  and  with- 
drew myself  privately  to  the  solitude  of 
Monto  Marco.  Here  my  mother  found 
me;  and,  as  with  repressed  emotions  I 
enquired  after  you, she  gave  me  the  history 
of  your  rejection  of  Signor  Massini.  Hope 
once  more  animated  my  bosom;  and  I 
was  as  impatient  to  return  with  her,  as  1 
had  before  been  to  quit  Florence.  She 
apprized  me  or  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Altieri's  family,  with  whom  an  alliance 
has  been  designed.  On  this  subject  it 
was  necessary  to  be  explicit  with  my  fa- 
ther; but  the  chief  object  of  my  soul  was 
to  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  my  adored 
Rosalie,  and  to  entreat  vou  to  tell  me, 
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with  the  noble  candour  of  your  dignified 
mind,  whether  the  man  who  hves  but 
for  you,  and  who  now  vows  to  consecrate 
every  future  moment  of  his  life  to  the 
promotion  of  the  felicity  of  your's,  is 
neither  heard  with  indifference,  or  viewed 
with  dishke/^ 

The  alternate  changes  in  Rosalie's 
countenance,  had  betrayed  to  Signor  Bar- 
razzi,  the  deep  interest  of  her  mind  ;  and 
his  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  her  in  fear- 
ful suspence,  before  she  had  acquired 
sufficient  composure  to  reply :  at  length 
she  said — 

"  I  must  be  most  ungrateful  and 
unfeeling,  if  I  could  hear  without  interest 
and  concern  a  detail  which  does  so  much 
honour  to  me.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  further  on  the  mistake  respecting 
Signor  Massini,  or,  indeed,  any  other  part 
of  your  flattering  recital,  except  the  en- 
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gagement  which  the  Marchese  has  form- 
ed for  you  ;  and  I  should  ill  repay  my 
obhgations,  or  the  friendship  you  profess 
for  me,  if  I  did  not  urge  you,  by  every 
argument  I  could  suggest,  to  a  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  your  family." 

"  You  mean  then  to  discard  from 
me  all  hope,  Signora,  and  this  is  the  mode 
you  choose  to  adopt  to  acquaint  me  with 
your  dislike." 

"  Dislike !  How  can  you  suppose 
for  an  instant?" — She  stopped,  and  blush- 
ed deeply. 

''  Oh,  let  me  then  suppose,  for  an 
instant,    that    1    am   not    indifferent   to 

you  !" 

"  Alas  !"  said  she,  "  what  misery 
might  not  such  a  supposition  occasion  for 
us  both  V 
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"  I  could  encounter  every  other  mi- 
sery, but  that  of  losing  you,  or  being 
indifferent  to  you/' 


"  In  your  estimate  of  miseries,  have 
you  not  forgot  those  which  your  disobe- 
dience would  inflict  on  your  indulgent 
parents  ?  Believe  me,^'  and  again  she 
blushed  deeply,  ''  that  were  not  my 
esteem  for  you  as  great  as  it  is  sincere,  I 
should  not  remind  you  of  those  obligations, 
which  passion  has  only  obliterated  for  a 
short  time,  or  try  to  save  you  from  the 
keen  regret  you  would  suffer,  were  you 
to  fail  in  the  performance  of  them.  Your 
father,  although  affectionate,  is  perempt- 
ory ;  and  your  mother's  existence  nearly 
depends  on  the  accomplishment  of  this 
alliance/' 

"  On  the  affection  of  my  father  and 
mother,  I  build  my  hopes.  When  they 
know  my  attachment  to  be  insurmount- 
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able,  they  will  not  require  me  to  re- 
nounce it :  and  here  I  swear  never  to 
receive  any  other  hand  than  this/^  press- 
ing one  of  her's  to  his  lips. 

"  Have  you  reflected  on  the  impro- 
bable  chance  of  this,  when  the  exchange 
you  have  to  propose  for  the  daughter  of 
a  duke,  is  an  obscure  young  woman, 
without  fortune,  rank,  or  connexions]*^ 

"  Neither,  neither,  could  exalt  her 
in  my  opinion,  or  add  to  the  devotedness 
of  my  affection.  And  sooner  would  I 
renounce  my  own  pretensions  to  thenv 
all,  than  the  bliss  of  calling  you  mine,^^ 

"  Generous  Barrazzi  P^  exclaimed 
Rosalie,  *'  Then  more  than  ever  does  it 
become  me  to  preserve  to  you  that  un- 
blemished glory  which  you  would  sacri^ 
fice  for  my  sake.  Here  then  my  solemn 
determination,   never  to   listen  to  your 
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love  until  it  becomes  sanctioned  by  the 
consent  of  the  Marchese  and  Mar- 
chesa." 

*'  And  would  you  then,  my  Rosalie, 
be  mine?  Do  you  hold  out  to  me  the 
dear,  the  ecstatic  idea,  that  your  heart 
would  be  truly,  solely  mine?"  exclaimed 
Signor  Barrazzi,  forgetful  of  the  impro- 
priety of  the  required  consent^and  throw- 
ing himself  rapturously  at  her  feet. 

Rosalie,  deeply  affected,  said  with  a 
tender  sadness,  "  Barrazzi,  where  the 
happiness  you  deserve  within  my  power 
to  bestow,  I  would  neither  trifle  with 
your  feelings,  or  thus  destroy  your  hopes: 
but  even  were  the  Marchese  and  Mar- 
chesa  without  an  objection,  my  own  fate 
is  involved  in  a  mystery  which  leaves 
me  not  the  hberty  of  disposing  of  my- 
self.^' 
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Leonardo,  rendered  too  happy  by 
this  confession  to  think  any  other  obstacle 
insurmountable,  or,  at  that  moment, 
worthy  consideration,  yielded  to  the  most 
unbounded  transports.  To  be  convinced 
that  he  possessed  the  undivided  affections 
of  Rosalie,  was  the  all  of  felicity  which  the 
world  could  bestow  ;  and  again  he  swore 
eternal  gratitude  at  her  feet.  At  this  in- 
stant Olivia  entered  the  room,  exclaim- 
ing— 

"  I  thought  my  mother  unconscion- 
ably tedious  in  examining  the  decorations 
of  the  apartments  ;  with  which,  however, 
she  is  highly  pleased.  But,  my  dear 
Rosalie,  you  look  ill;  almost  fainting! 
What,  my  brother,  is  the  cause  of  it  V 

"  Myself/'  replied  he,  "  my  impe- 
tuosity has  overpowered  the  spirits  of 
your  lovely  friend.  Oh,  Olivia  1"  seizing 
her  hand,  and    joining  it  with  that  of 
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Rosalie  and  his  own,  "  witness  for  me 
that  f  declare  unalterable  aflection  to  this 
dear  object  of  my  soul's  adoration,  and 
be  the  advocate  of  your  brother,  should 
the  Marchese  and  my  mother  prove 
averse  to  my  pretenisons." 

"  Oh,  Leonardo  !'^  replied  she, 
*'  what  a  discovery  do  you  muke ;  and 
what  a  simpleton  was  I,  not  to  guess  it 
before.  Yes ;"  kissing  each  of  their 
hands,  as  they  were  fast  locked  together 
in  her's,  "  the  sacred  union  of  these,  is 
the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  and  shall  un« 
ceasingiy  employ  its  cares/* 

"  Amiable  Olivia  1"  exclaimed  Ro- 
salie, tears  falling  fast  down  her  cheeks. 
*'  How  shall  I  ever  repay  so  sweet  a  proof 
of  friendship  and  atfection^  Yet  witness 
also  the  resolution  I  now  irrevocably  make. 
The  Marchtse's  design  for  his  son,  de- 
mand a  dutiful  acquiescence.     I  shrink 
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with  terror  from  vows  which  ought  to  be 
addressed  to  another,  and  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  involving  that  family  in  unhappi- 
ness  which  has  protected  me,  and  dis- 
tinguised  me  by  every  flattering  mark  of 
hospitable  kindness  ;  therefore  this  is  the 
last  time  I  can  listen  to  a  subject,  which, 
under  different  circumstances,  would  do 
me  the  highest  honour,  but  which,  at 
present,  subject  me  to  the  condemnation 
even  of  my  own  heart.^^ 

"  I  did  not  mean,'^  replied  Leonardo 
with  energy,  "  to  insult  the  nobleness  of 
your  mind,  or  the  delicacy  of  your  cha- 
racter, by  offering  you  clandestinely  those 
sentiments  of  adoration  which  it  will  be 
my  pride  and  glory  to  manifest  to  the 
world.  And  in  declining  a  connexion 
which  my  father  has  formed  for  me,  I 
commit  no  flagrant  act  of  disobedience.  I 
shall  avow  my  attachment  to  him  in  the 
full  confidence  of  hope ;  and,  should  he 
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disappoint  the  expectations  T  have  form- 
ed, you,  my  beloved  Ptosalie,  shall  be  the 
arbitress  of  my  fate  ;  the  guide  of  every 
v^ord,  and  every  action/^ 

"  Will  you  promise  to  desist  from 
any  further  conversation  with  me  on  this 
subject,  until  this  appeal  has  been 
made  I"  asked  Rosalie  with  earnest  emo- 
tion. 

*'  I  will,^^  replied  he. 

**  Permit  me  here  to  be  the  adviser,^'^ 
said  Olivia.  "  Take  no  steps  whatever 
until  the  Marchesa^s  assembly,  and  the 
other  splendid  entertainments,  given  in 
honour  of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  and 
Lady  Madalene,  be  passed  away.  A  pre- 
mature discovery  might  throw  everything 
into  confusion  ;  and,  by  that  means,  ren- 
der the  circumstance  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety.^^ 
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Both  Rosalie  and  Signor  Barrazzi 
thought  her  remark  jiuliciousi;  and  the 
latter,  at  the  entreaty  of  Rosalie,  promised 
a  strict  compliance. 

"  But,''  added  Olivia,  starting,  "  I 
may,  at  this  moment,  be  giving  rise  to 
the  very  suspicions  I  am  cautioning  you 
to  avoid.  The  Marchesa  was  sumfnoned 
to  the  saloon  to  receive  the  Count  and 
Lord  Villers,  and  sent  me  to  reqtiest 
the  immediate  attendance  of  Leonardo, 
Hasten  with  me  to  her,  my  dear  brother, 
I  always  find  her  anger  formidable  on 
these  ceremonious  occasions.  She  charges 
you,  Rosalie,  to  be  well  by  tomorrow 
night ;  and  bade  me  say,  that  she  would 
call  upon  you,  when  her  visiters  de- 
parted/' 

Left  alone,  Rosalie  found  herself 
almost  deprived  of  the  powers  of  motion  ; 
almost  bereft  of  the  facultv  of  recollec- 
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tion.  Could  the  scene  which  had  past 
be  real,  or  was  it  only  an  illusion?  Had 
ivhe  indeed  beheld  Leonardo  breathing 
vows  of  everlasting  love  at  her  feet  1 
Scarcely  could  she  have  dared  to  trust 
herself  with  the  belief,  had  not  the 
throbbing  emotion  of  her  heart  confirmed 
it.  Alas,  how  treacherous  had  that  heart 
proved !  It  had  yielded  to  the  omni- 
potence of  love,  and  left  her  unconscious 
of  her  danger.  Each  sentiment  that  had 
agitated  h^r  bosom  v/as  now  explained. 
Her  solicitude  for  Leonardo's  health,  for 
his  absence,  for  the  alliance  which  was 
projected,  and,  above  all,  the  conjectures 
of  Olivia,  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  con- 
suming and  unfortunate  passion  :  what 
was  ail  this,  l)ut  the  result  of  an  attach- 
ment, which  insidiously  undermined  her 
repose,  and  destroyed  her  health  I  If  she 
could  now  assure  herself  that  she  loved, 
she  had  the  exquisite  delight  of  knowing 
that  she  was  beloved  again.     Yet  what 
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was  the  indulgence  of  this  flattering  idea, 
but  a  weakness,  which  slie  must  teach 
herself  to  resist.  Better  acquainted  with 
the  Marchese^s  sentiments  of  her,  than 
Leonardo,  she  knew  the  most  decided 
rejection  would  be  given  to  his  suit ;  an- 
ticipated the  unhappiness  it  would  in- 
volve the  whole  family  in  ;  and  almost 
dreaded  the  effects  of  that  rage,  which 
would  unquestionably  extend  to  herself. 
She  saw  that  her  fortitude  would  inevita- 
bly be  put  to  a  severe  trial,  and  that  her 
own  inexperienced  judgement  was  all 
she  had  to  depend  upon  in  the  arduous 
struggle.  In  one  point  she  felt  convinced 
she  could  not  err;  which  was  that  of  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  Leonardo,  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  parents.  Reason, pride, 
and  a  high-souled  principle  of  honour,  all 
urged  her  to  form  this  determination. 
From  the  very  source  of  her  sutferings, 
she  derived  courage  ;  for  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  beloved  by  Leonardo,  would 
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be  her  support,  and  enable  her  to  act 
rightly,  Bhe  vvi^had  ihare  had  been 
tiin©  to  coaiinunicate  the  embarrassing 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  to  the 
dear  friends  she  had  left  at  St.  Agnese, 
And  oh  !  how  n^ich  more  did  she  wish 
that  the  obscurity  of  her  birth  could  be 
reoioved,  and  that  she  should  receive 
wealth,  and  be  found  to  inherit  ancestry, 
which  might  confer,  instead  of  receiving, 
honour  from  the  Birrazzi  familv.  Then 
how  would  she  glory  in  the  election  of 
her  heart,  and  prove  her  gratitude  to  the 
disinterested  Leonardo  I 

She  ScU  absorbed  in  reflections  like 
these,  uDiil  she  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Marchesa,  as  she  ascended  to  the  apart- 
ment. 

The  susceptible  feelings  of  Rosalie  vi- 
brated to  the  smallest  appeal  of  humanity. 
The  recollection  of  the  misery  which  was 
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preparing  for  the  Marchesa,  created  ia 
her,  therefore,  that  sort  of  melancholy 
confusion  which  was  easily  mistaken  by 
the  Marchesa,  as  the  effect  of  indisposi- 
tion. Seating  herself  by  her,  she  lament- 
ed her  illness  at  such  a  time,  and  bade 
her  be  sure  get  well  by  the  next  evening  ; 
and  then  gave  her  a  prolix  description  of 
the  beauty  of  the  apartments,  and  enu- 
merated the  guests  of  consequence  she 
expected  to  entertain.  Her  extreme  vo- 
lubility, which  was  by  no  means  natural, 
but  excited  only  by  the  elevation  of  her 
spirits  on  this  happy  occasion,  was  the 
most  favourable  relief  to  poor  Rosalie, 
who  would  have  found  it  too  painful  an 
effort  to  enter  into  conversation  on  any 
subject.  After  the  Marchesa  had  ex- 
hausted her  topics  and  her  spirits,  she 
arose  to  depart,  and,  in  the  exuberance  of 
her  good  humour,  kissed  the  cheek  of 
Rosalie,  and  bade  her  good  night. 
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This  little  act  of  affection,  struck  on 
the  heart  of  Rosalie  the  chill  tremor  of 
remorse.  She  burst  into  tears,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck  of 
Olivia,  exclaimed — ''  Oh,  how  happy  and 
how  good  she  is  !  And  I,  unfortunate  as 
I  am,  shall  blight  these  joyous  prospects, 
and  doom  her  to  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification." 

"  The  disappointments  in  life  have 
their  different  degrees,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion,  are  deserving  only  of  their  propor- 
tionate rates  of  sympathy  :  thus,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  projects  of  ambition,  are  not 
to  be  set  in  competition  with  the  first  and 
most  rational  views  of  life.  Wonder  not, 
my  dear  Rosalie,  that  I  speak  in  such 
terms  of  the  designs  of  my  mother :  I  am 
another  victim  to  be  immolated  at  her 
shrine.  1  am  decreed  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  man  whom  I  have  not  beheld,  as  you 
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know,  for  years ;  and  whose  character  is 
so  insignificant,  that  1  shall  at  least  be  a 
partner  in  the  disobedience  of  Leonardo. 
But  you  look  seriously  ill,  my  love :  not 
another  word  will  I  speak,  but  send  you, 
with  the  authority  of  a  physician,  to  your 
repose," 


CHAPTER   II. 


Care 


Sat  on  his  furrow'd  cheek  ;  and,  under  brows 
Of  dauntles  courage,  waiting  revenge, 
A  cruel  eye." 


^eO«<S^ 


The  following  morning  the  whole 
of  the  Barrazzi  family  paid  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony to  the  Duke  of  Altieri  and  Lady 
Madalene.  The  Marchesa  dispensed  with 
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the  attendance  of  Rosalie,  both  on  ac- 
count of  her  recent  indisposition,  and 
that  she  niiirht  recover  sufficiently  for  the 
fatigues  of  the  evening.  They  were  ac- 
companied home  by  Signor  Guanana,  a 
young  man  who  was  but  too  much  aware 
of  his  own  importance ;  and,  to  the  same 
blameable  degree,  conscious  of  the  merit 
of  a  handsome  person.  The  Marchese 
was  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits  during  din- 
ner, which  diffused  general  cheerfuhiess 
among  the  party :  Rosalie  sometimes  re- 
lapsed into  apparent  thoughtfulness,  but 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  her  recollection 
by  the  assiduities  of  Sigrlor  Guanana, 
vv  ho  addressed  her  with  the  freedom  of  a 
long  intimacy,  and  gazed  at  her  with  sucK 
an  expression  of  admiration,  as  extremely 
disconcerted  her.  With  the  propriety 
and  delicacy  of  Leonardo's  attentions, 
she  had,  however,  much  cause  to  be 
pleased. 

VOL.  u.  c 
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Whilst  thev  were  dressing^  for  the 
assembly,  Olivia  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  of  their  morning  visit. — 

"  I  do  not  like  Lady  Madalene/^ 
said  she  ;  "that  is,  I  should  not  like  her 
for  a  sister.  She  is  certainly  handsome  ; 
perhaps,  critically  so  :  but  she  wants  that 
feminine  softness,  and  those  retiring 
manners,  which,  in  my  opinion,  give  an 
interest  to  beauty/^ 

"And    the   Duke,   what    is    he?" 
asked  Rosalie. 

"  The  most  delightful  of  human 
beings,"  replied  Olivia.  "  His  figure  is  ele- 
gant, his  manners  fascinating  ;  and  nobi- 
lity and  goodness  of  heart  are  stamped 
on  his  countenance." 

"  And  did  Lady  Madalene  receive 
Leopardo  without  embarrassment!"  ask- 


ed  Rosalie,  hesitatingly.  "  Surely  the 
first  introduction  to  the  man  who  is  des- 
tined for  her  husband,  must  have  been 
painfully  distressing/^ 

"  Indeed  it  did  not  appear  so,"  re- 
pHed  Ohvia;  "  and  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking, how  widely  Sicilian  manners 
differ  from  those  of  Tuscany.  But  I 
believe  i  have  not  yet  told  you  that  the 
Lady  Madalene  has  been  educated  by  an 
aunt,  who  lived  at  Palermo,  where  Leo- 
nardo saw  her  six  years  ago,  when  she 
was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  The  Duke 
her  father  has  long  wished  her  return, 
but  the  declining  state  of  the  health  of 
her  relation,  as  well  as  her  own  inclina- 
tions, have  hitherto  detained  her.  The 
death  of  that  relation  has  added  greatly 
to  her  wealth,  which,  I  suppose,  has  ren- 
dered her  more  estimable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Marchese. 

c  '2 
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The  company  now  began  to  assem- 
ble, and  in  a  short  time  the  crowd  became 
immense,  scarcely  a  person  of  fiishion  in 
Florence,  having  been  omitted  in  the 
invitation.  The  splendour  of  the  apart- 
ments, the  magnificent  dresses  of  the 
guests,  and  the  air  of  happiness  which 
every  individual  displayed,  spread  a  ma- 
gic over  the  scene  which  seemed  to  con- 
vert it  into  an  elysiuin.  Lady  Madalene 
seemed  to  look,  and  move,  the  deity  of 
the  place  Her  tali  and  elegant  figure, 
the  commanding  dignity  of  her  manner, 
and  the  j)ride  of  conscious  superiority 
which  sat  on  her  features,  arrested  gene- 
ral attention,  and  migiit  peihaps  excite 
admiration,  in  those  who  can  be  pleased 
with  haughty  beauty,  devoid  of  sweetness 
or  sensibility.  Rosalie  was  introduced  to 
her  by  the  Marchesa,  with  whom  and 
Olivia  she  entered  into  conversation  for 
some    moments,  then,   passing   an    arm 
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through  each  of  theirs,  slie  proposed 
viewing:  the  rest  of  the  apartments.  Never 
did  ihe  beauty  of  llosahe  appear  so  tran- 
scendantiy  lovely: — the  perfect  symmetry 
of  her  person,  the  graceful  ease  of  her 
movement,  and  the  interestino:  expression 
of  her  fine  features,  afibrded  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  imposing  attractions  of 
Lady  Madalcne,  that  a  i)uz  of  involun- 
tary approbation  ran  through  the  room. 
But  it  was  not  merely  in  persoiiai  charms 
that  they  were  thus  contrasted,  for  the 
character  of  each  was  equally  distinguish- 
able. The  Lady  Madalene  appropriated 
the  expressions  of  admiration  she  heard 
wholly  to  herself,  and  looked  around  her 
in  proud  and  unabashed  triumph  ;  while 
Rosalie,  who  could  not  avoid  hearing  her 
own  name  attached  to  the  encomiums 
which  pronounced  her  the  superior  beau- 
ty, shrunk  with  humility  from  the  gazes 
whicii  pursued  her,  and  blushed  at  the 
c  : j 
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praises  she  dared  not  believe  she  merited. 
Leonardo  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  but 
scarcely  durst  approach  her,  lest  the  fer- 
vor of  his  admiration  should  be  noticed 
by  the  Lady  Madaiene.  Signor  Guanana 
however  took  no  pains  to  repress  his  sen- 
timents ;  and  the  assiduity  with  which 
he  pursued  her,  drew  upon  her  so  much 
observation,  that  Rosalie  felt  both  vexed 
and  displeased,  as  she  wished  his  atten- 
tions to  be  paid  exclusively  to  Olivia. 
She  had,  however,  the  gratification  of 
perceiving  that  her  friend  was  too  much 
engaged  in  conversing  with  Lord  Villers, 
to  attend  to  the  gallantries  bestowed 
upon  her  by  Signor  Guanana. 

Another  suit  of  apartments  were  now 
thrown  open,  where  a  sumptuous  supper 
was  served  up.  Signor  Guanana,  with 
officious  haste,  seized  the  hand  of  Rosalie, 
to  conduct  her  to  it.    Again  she  thought 
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of  Olivia,  but  perceived  that  she  was 
alrearlv  seated  at  the  table  with  Lord 
Villers  by  her  side.  As  a  band  of  excel- 
lent performers  were  stationed  in  a  bal- 
cony to  play  during  supper,  and  the  mu- 
sic admitted  of  conversation,  without 
being  overheard,  Signer  Guanana  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  explain  to 
Rosalie,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms, 
the  violence  of  his  love.  \Fhen  everv 
other  means  she  could  use  liad  failed  in 
repressing  his  suit,  even  that  of  laughing 
at  the  idea  of  his  becoming  so  deeply 
enamoured  in  so  short  a  time,  she  said 
seriously — "  Surely,  Signor  Guanana,  you 
are  acting  a  most  dishonourable  part, 
since  you  have  been  received  in  the  Mar- 
chese's  flimily,  as  the  ackiiowledged  lover 
of  his  daughter." 

"  I  came  to  Florence  for  that  pur- 
pose, 1  own,'^  replied  he,  quite  undaunted 
c  4 
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at  her  remark  ;  "  but  the  fates  hav'e  des- 
tined that  I  should  fall  a  victim  to  your 
charms,  instead  of  her's ;  and,  as  no  hu- 
man efforts  can  control  their  decrees  or 
my  inclinations,  I  swear  never  to  relin- 
quish the  hope  of  making  you  mine/* 

"  The  fates  then  have  destined  you 
to  an  endless  pursuit,"  replied  she,  quite 
tired  of  his  importunities;  "and  you 
may  read  your  reward  in  one  of  the  my- 
thological fables  of  the  ancients.  But  tell 
me,  I  beseech  you,  who  that  extraordi- 
nary looking  man  is,  that  I  see  seated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  next  to  the  Mar- 
chese  I" 

"  I  protest  I  did  not  observe  him 
before.  lie  is  a  Re/igieux  by  his  dress  ; 
and  the  familiarity  of  his  manner,  be- 
speaks him  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
He  is  certainly  an  odd-looking  m.ati.'' 
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"  Odd  !*'  repeated  Rosalie.  "  His  vis- 
age is  so  singular,  that  were  1  never  again 
to  behold  him,  it  could  not  be  effaced 
from  my  memory/'  And  she  shuddered 
as  she  spoke. 

The  company,  soon  after  this,  arose; 
and,  dispersing  themselves  in  the  different 
saloons,  sat  conversing  in  small  parties, 
until  the  arrival  of  their  carriages. 

When  the  two  friends  had  retired  to 
their  own  apartment,  the  events  of  the 
evening  afforded  them  ample  subjects  for 
discussion.  Olivia  gravely  congratulated 
Rosalie  on  her  new  conquest;  but  per- 
ceiving she  looked  much  disconcerted, 
assured  her  with  most  convincing  smiles, 
that  the  predilection  of  the  Signor  in  fa- 
vour of  another  was  the  happiest  circum- 
stance of  her  life  ;  for  that  her  dislike  to 
him  vvas  as  strong,  as  it  was  invincible: 
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and  that  her  only  chance  of  escaping  so 
miserable  a  fate  as  the  marrying  him, 
must  be  by  his  rejection  of  her,  since  her 
family  were  too  inflexible  to  admit  an 
objection  on  her  part.  She  next  spoke  of 
the  Lady  Madalene,  whom  she  professed 
greatly  to  dislike;  and  pronounced 
that  she  would  never  have  been  the 
chosen  of  Leonardo,  had  not  his  affec- 
tions been  previously  engaged.  At  length 
Rosalie  asked  her  if  she  had  observed  a 
stranger  of  most  singular  appearance,  and 
how  he  could  gain  admission  into  such  a 
society?  adding — "  my  eyes  were  invo- 
luntarily fixed  upon  him,  although  his 
countenance  was  of  that  description,  that 
1  could  not  view  it  without  a  sensation  of 
terror/^ 

"  Lord  Villers  pointed  him  out  to 
me,^'  rephed  Olivia;  "but  I  know  not 
who  he  is.  I  remember  we  agreed,  that 
if  his  mind  was  capable  of  the  evils  hr§ 
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countenance  foreboded,  he  might  become- 
a  scourge  to  the  whole  human  race/^ 

Notwithstanding  the  repulses  Rosalie 
had  given  to  Signor  Guanana,  his  hopes 
remained  unextinguished  ;  for,  with  his 
usual  self-complacency,  he  attributed  the 
refusal  of  Rosalie,  to  her  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  Marchese  by  rivaling  Olivia : 
and  as  nothing  was  more  gratifying  to  his 
vanity,  than  the  celebrity  of  being  talked 
of;  nothing  so  delightful  to  his  pride,  as 
a  display  of  his  importance ;  he  deter- 
mined to  make  it  public,  that  he  should 
break  off  the  treaty  of  alliance  the  Mar- 
chese had  solicited,  and  then  pursue 
Rosalie  with  unremitting  assiduities.  He 
little  imagined  that  her  charms  had  ob- 
tained for  her,  that  evening,  a  lover  so 
much  above  himself  in  rank,  wealth,  and 
endowments,  that,  even  in  his  own 
estimation,  lie  must  have  shrunk  into 
c(; 
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nothing  by  the  comparison.     In  fact,  the 
Duke  of  Altieri  had  viewed  her  with  so 
much  admiration,  and  heard  her  with  so 
much  dehght,  that  he  became  the  willing 
and  devoted  slave  to  her  perfections.   He 
had   married   at  an   early  period  of  life, 
and  been  so  passionately  attached  to  the 
mother  of  Lady  Madalene,  that  although 
he  had  lost  her  almost  as  soon  as  she  had 
given    birth    to    a    daughter,     his    heart, 
faithful  to  its  first  attachment,  had  revolt- 
ed from  the  idea  of  a  second  choice.  His 
title,  which  w^ould  become  extinct,  and 
his  immense  possessions,  most  of  which 
would  be  alienated   from   his  daughter, 
had  been  urged  to  him  by  his  family,  as 
imposing   upon    him  a   sort  of  duty  to 
form  another  connexion  ;  but,  until  the 
moment  he  beheld  Rosalie,  he  had  found 
no  object  worthy  of  succeeding   his  first 
lady.     He  might  yet  be  called  almost  a 
young  man  ;  and,  in  countenance,  per- 
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son,  and  manners,  was  pre-eminently  in- 
teresting and  pleasing.  The  goodness  of 
his  heart  was  a  theme  on  which  all  thtjse 
who  knew  him  delighted  to  dwell ;  and 
his  actions  were  regulated,  not  merely  by 
a  nice  sense  of  honour,  but  by  the  exalted 
spirit  becoming  his  high  rank  and  superior 
mind.  Few  indeed  could  be  compared 
to  the  Duke  of  Altieri,  and  fewer  still 
had  the  power  of  imitating  his  benefi- 
cence ;  for  his  vast  wealth  and  influence 
seconded  every  generous  and  noble  act 
he  meditated.  The  establisment  of  his 
daughter,  which  he  expected  to  take 
place  immediately,  would  release  him 
from  the  only  obligation  which  fettered 
his  will ;  and  he  had  only  to  ask  of  the 
Marchesa  if  the  connexions  of  Rosalie 
were  respectable ;  for  as  to  wealth  or 
rank,  they  occupied  not  a  moment  of  his 
care.  The  apprehension  that  the  heart 
of  Rosalie  might  have  made  a  prior  selec- 
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tion,  gave  him  some  pangs;  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  anticipate  such  a  destruction 
of  his  hopes,  and  strove  to  give  place 
only  to  the  generous  designs  he  had 
formed,  should  she  distinguish  him  with 
her  regards,  of  making  her  the  happiest 
of  her  sex. 

Olivia  and  Rosahe  were  summoned 
late  to  the  breakfast-room,  where,  seated 
again  by  the  side  of  the  Marchese,  they 
beheld  the  terrific  stranger.  Rosalie 
averted  her  face  from  an  object  so  unac- 
counta!)ly  revolting  to  her  nature,  and 
took  a  vacant  chair  next  to  the  Marchesa; 
but  the  enquiries  of  the  morning  were 
scarcely  ended,  when  the  Marchese  said, 
"  Signora,  Father  Beneditto  goes  to  suc- 
ceed the  Abbot  Sehastiano.  If  you  have 
dispatches  to  the  ]\Ionastry  of  Si.  Agnese, 
he  will  convey  them.^^ 
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"  To  succeed  Father  Sabastiano !" 
replied  Rosalie,  the  blood  receding  from 
her  cheeks.  "  Oh,  my  Lord  Marchese  ! 
where,  where  is  he  V 

"  In  a  better  world  than  this,"  re- 
plied a  voice,  whose  tones  struck  still 
greater  dismay  into  her  bosom.  "  In  a 
world,  where  his  piety  and  his  virtues 
have  obtained  for  him  a  crown  of 
glory." 

Tears  flowed  fast  from  the  eyes  of 
Rosalie.  She  attempted  not  to  speak, 
for  no  words  could  express  her  sorrow. 
A  silence  of  some  length  prevailed  :  at 
last  the  Marchese  said — "  You  have  lost 
a  friend,  no  doubt ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
promise  you  another  equally  valuable,  in 
Father  Beneditto." 

The  comparison — the  idea,  indeed, 
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of  any  one  being  worthy  to  replace  such 
a  character  as  the  Abbot  Sebastiano,  re- 
stored to  Rosalie  the  full  possession  of 
herself,  and  she  exclaimed  with  energy, 
*'  Blessed  indeed,  to  himself,  but  irrepar- 
able to  all  those  who  knew  him,  is  the 
exchange  !  To  me  he  was  father,  friend, 
and  protector ;  and  1  can  never  sufHcient- 
ly  lament  his  loss/^  She  looked  at  Bene- 
ditto  as  she  finished  speaking,  and  per- 
.peived  that  the  malignant  scowl  of  his 
dark  countenance  became  still  darker. 

Olivia,  Wfivi  bore  a  part  in  her  grief, 
joined  in  the  eulogy  she  pronounced  on 
the  virtues  of  Father  Sebastiano ;  and 
Leonardo  designedly  protracted  the  con- 
versation by  his  enquiries  and  observa- 
tions. 

The  first  viok^nce  of  Rosalie's  grief 
having  subsided,  she  once  more  raised 
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her  eyes,  to  contemplate  the  countenance 
of  the  man  who,  in  future,  would  possess 
an  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  mo- 
nastry.  iiis  features  perhaps  might  once 
have  been  handsome,  but  bold,  design- 
ing, and  ferocious.  The  deep  lines  which 
furrowed  his  visage,  seemed  more  to  have 
been  eiTected  by  violent  emotions,  than" 
the  discriminating  hand  of  time.  His 
eyes,  small,  dark,  and  piercing,  betrayed 
suspicion,  defiance,  and  cruelly  ;  and  his 
mouth,  which  from  habit  was  drawn  into 
a  curve,  when  he  spoke,  was  distended 
to  a  Satanic  smile.  His  cheeks  were  co- 
lourless, except  from  the  deep  bronze  of 
his  complexion.  .  His  forehead  and  nose 
were  truly  Roman,  but  his  eyebrows 
were  contracted  and  frowning.  His 
figure  had  the  assumption  of  dignity;  and 
his  being  of  the  order  of  White  Benedic- 
tines, proved  liim  of  noble  descent.  To 
an  appearance  thus  calculated  to  convey 
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every  unfavourable  impression,  lie  added 
the  affectation  of  piety  and  humility ; 
which  so  ill  accorded  with  those  bold 
outlines  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  that  hypo- 
crisy stood  confessedly,  the  finishing  trait 
in  his  character. 

After  some  conversation  carried  on 
with  him  in  a  low  voice,  the  Marchese 
apprized  Rosalie  that  his  friend  was  about 
to  depart,  and  that  her  letters  must  be 
prepared.  She,  therefore,  withdrew,  her 
eyes  overflowing  witli  tears,  and  wrote 
a  few  lines  to  the  Abbess  and  Sister  Mag- 
dalena.  x\live  only  to  the  expressions  of 
nature  and  truth,  she  gave  full  scope 
to  her  feelings  on  the  death  of  the  good 
Father  Sebastiano;  and,  with  the  candour 
and  inexperience  natural  to  her  age,  ex- 
pressed the  strong  averson  with  which 
she  had  been  seized,  agamst  his  successor. 
These  letters  were  delivered  bv  Olivia  to 
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the  newly  appointed  Abbot,  whom  Ro- 
salie could  not  prevail  upon  herself  to 
see  upon  the  occasion.  Leonardo  accom- 
panied his  sister  back,  and  would  not  be 
denied  passing  half  an  hour  with  her; 
but  he  respected  her  injunction  and  her 
sorrow,  and  entered  upon  no  other  topic 
than  the  one  which  occupied  her  thoughts 
so  deeply. 

In  the  evening  nearly  the  same  party 
were  again  assembled  at  the  Palazzo  di 
Altieri.  Lady  Madalene,  who  had  been 
greatly  struck  with  the  elegant  figure  and 
polished  manners  of  Leonardo,  scrupled 
not  to  hold  out  to  him  that  encouraire- 
ment,  which  his  imagined  pretensions, 
she  thought,  claimed  from  her.  His  em- 
barrassed air  and  manner,  when  she  ad- 
dressed him,  rather  surprized  her;  but, 
confident  as  she  was  in  the  influence  of 
her  charms,  she  attributed  it  to  the  un- 
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certainty  of  hope,  rather  than  the  absence 
of  passion;  an  idea  which,  b\  redo«ibling 
her  attentions,  gave  still  greater  alarm  to 
the  object  on  who/n  they  were  bestowed. 
SignoV  Guanana  persecult  d  Rosalie  with 
unceasing  assiduities  anu  incessant  volu- 
bility ;  and  it  was  an  inexpressible  relief 
to  her  and  i.eonaruo  when  music  was 
proposed,  and  some  of  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  the  concert  room. 

The  Duke,  now  left  more  at  liberty 
from  ceremonious  attentions  to  liis  visit- 
ers, pursued  Rosalie,  who  had  yielded  to 
those  solicitations  which  could  not  in 
fact  be  declined,  and  taken  her  station 
by  the  side  of  Olivia,  at  the  piano  forte. 
Much  as  the  Duke  had  heard  of  her 
voice  and  taste,  they  so  greatly  surpassed 
his  expectation,  that  he  became  more 
dee})ly  enamoured  than  before.  He  at- 
tached himself  to  her  tor  the  remainder 
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of  the  evening,  which  she  rejoiced  at,  as 
it  released  her  from  the  persecutions  of 
Signor  Guanana.  Well  informed,  sensi- 
ble, and  polite,  he  could  not  fail  of  inte- 
resting her  extremely ;  and  having  no 
suspicion  of  his  partiality,  she  unconsci- 
ously added  to  the  passion  with  which 
she  had  inspired  him,  by  the  unreserved 
ease  of  her  manner,  and  the  intelligence 
which  he  discovered  in  her  mind.  With 
the  most  delicate  propriety  he  avoided 
every  expression  which  could  betray  the 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  wishing  rather 
to  obtain  a  place  in  her  esteem,  before  he 
ventured  upon  the  declaration  of  his  love. 
Whilst  they  sat  conversing,  Lady  Mada- 
lene  ran  up  to  them,  and  exclaimed — ''  I 
have  just  learnt,  Signora,  that  you  are 
named  after  my  favourite  Saint,  vvlio  is 
adored  beyond  any  other  in  Palermo. 
The  feast  of  St.  Jlosalia  is  the  finest  thing 
in  the  whole  world,  and  she  has  worked 
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more  miracles  than  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar  together/^ 

Your  comparison  is  a  good  one/^ 
replied  the  Duke  gallantly ;  "  for  her 
present  prototype  has  an  equal  claim  to 
general  admiration.^^ 

"  Her  history  is  extraordinary/^  con- 
tinued Lady  Madalene,  "  for  she  had 
been  buried  five  hundred  years  before 
any  body  heard  of  her ;  when  all  at  once 
she  appeared  at  Palermo,  in  the  time  of  a 
great  plague,  and  preserved  the  city  from 
destruction :  since  which  they  have  ho- 
noured her  with  a  festival,  which  lasts 
four  days,  and  exceeds  in  magnificence 
any  spectacle,  even  at  Rome/^ 

"  Ah  !"  said  Signor  Guanana,  "  this 
fair  saint,"  affecting  a  sigh,  "  emulates 
not  the  mercy  of  your^s.      She  is  seen 
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but  to  destroy,  and  heals  not  those  whom 
she  wounds." 

The  Duke  looked  surprized,  but 
Rosalie  laughed  excessively,  and  replied 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  her  being 

canonized  bv  him. 

«/ 

*'  No  !^^  replied  he ;  "  for  T  am  too 
jealous  of  the  adoration  of  others,  and 
would  have  you  solely  worshipped  by 
myself." 

"  Then,"  said  Lady  Madalene,  "  she 
might  remain  forgotten  for  five  hundred 
years,  just  like  poor  Santa  Rosalia.^^ 

Several  days  had  passed,  which  were 
dedicated  to  a  variety  of  amusements, 
before  the  Marchesa  began  to  suspect  the 
failure  of  her  plans.  She  was  first  led  to 
this  by  the   haughty  demeanour  of  the 
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Lady  Madalene  towards  Leonardo,  who, 
in  fact,  had  been  offended  at  the  coolness 
of  his  attentions,  and  took  this  method  of 
shewing  her  resentment.  This  observa- 
tion led  to  others,  and  the  Marchesa 
began  to  perceive,  with  equal  dismay, that 
Signor  Guanana  conducted  himself  with 
the  utmost  indifference  towards  Olivia. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  cer- 
tain and  immediate  information  from  her 
daughter,  who  assured  her  that  Signor 
Guanana  had  not  given  the  least  room  to 
suppose  he  felt  for  her  either  preference 
or  regard.  The  Marchese,  at  this  junc- 
ture, was  gone  to  pass  a  few  days  at  a 
distant  Villa,  so  no  step  could  be  taken 
until  his  return  ;  and  she  remained  in  a 
state  of  restless  vexation.  The  frequency 
of  the  Duke  of  Altieri's  visits  were  the 
only  consolation  which  remained  t<>  her, 
as  she  wholly  ascribed  them  to  respect 
for  herself,  and  approbation  of  the  intended 
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alliance.  Of  this,  however,  she  was 
soon  to  be  deprived,  for  having  found  her 
alone,  and  disengaged,  one  morning,  he 
besought  her  interest  with  Rosalie, 
for  whoai  he  avowed  he  entertained  the 
most  unbounded  affection.  "  Her  tem- 
per is  so  sweet,^^  added  he,  "  and  her 
manners  so  gentle,  that  I  scarcely  dare 
flatter  myself  I  have  made  any  impression 
on  her  heart,  since  she  is  alike  good, 
alike  uniformly  attentive  to  all :  but  if 
she  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  honour  me 
with  her  acceptance,  I  shall  think  myself 
the  happiest  of  men,  and  the  whole  study 
of  my  life  shall  be  to  prove  my  grati- 
tude/^ 

Surprize  and  mortification,  for  a  few 
moments  involved  the  Marchesa  in 
profound  silence;  but  a  quick-sighted 
policy  is  ever  ready  to  adapt  those  ex- 
igencies to  useful  purposes  which  cannot 
be  averted  ;  so  she  soon  saw  an  evident 
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advantage  to  be  obtained  for  herself  from 
this,  Rosalie  would,  no  doubt,  be  de- 
voted to  her,  should  she  assist  in  pro- 
curing for  her  so  splendid  an  establish- 
ment. Her  charms  would  gain  an  entire 
ascendency  over  the  Duke  ;  and,  there- 
fore, should  the  marriage  be  broken  off 
between  Leonardo  and  Lady  Madalene, 
she  still  might  obtain  the  strong  interest 
she  wished  to  establish  with  the  Duke, 
by  her  means.  All  this  passed,  in  quick 
succession,  in  her  thoughts  ;  and,  accom- 
modating her  features  to  the  purposes  of 
her  mind,  she  expressed  great  joy  at  the 
happy  selection  the  Duke  had  made, 
assuring  him  that  she  knew  not  a  more 
amiable  or  accomplished  young  creature 
than  Rosalie,  and  adding,  what  she  verily 
believed  to  be  a  truth,  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  her  being  fully  sensible  of  the 
honour  which  his  choice  conferred  upon 
her. 

"  I  have   watched   her,'^    said    the 
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Duke,  "  most  scrupulously  ;  and  I  can 
neither  discover  a  latent  attachment,  or 
indeed  that  vain  aim  at  conquest  which 
most  young  women  practise.^* 

"  I  think  I  can  venture  to  pro- 
nounce,^^ replied  the  Marchesa,  "  that 
her  heart  is  yet  untouched.  Her  life, 
hitherto,  has  been  spent  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  convent ;  and  her  mind,  as  well  as 
manners,  has  been  so  well  cultivated, 
that  she  is  superior  to  the  little  arts  of 
coquetry,  or,  indeed,  of  any  deceptiou 
whatever/' 

*'  She  is  an  orphan,  I  find,''  said  the 
Duke,  "  and  left  to  the  care  of  the 
Abbess  of  the  monastery  of  St.  AgneseJ^ 

"  So  we  understood,"  answered  the 

Marchesa,  "  but  what  part,  or  whether 

any,  of  her  family  are  living,  is,  1  believe, 

unknown  to  herself:  they  must,  however, 
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have  been  respectable,  or  she  would  not 
have  received  the  protection  of  the  Lady 
Abbess;  and  we  have  never  questioned 
her  on  the  subject,  beinof  sufficiently 
satisfied  both  with  her  patroness  and  her- 
self." 

*' With  herself!"  repeated  the  Duke. 
'*  Oh, nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  she 
is!  All  further  enquiries  are  superfluous, 
after  what  you  have  told  me  ;  and,  in- 
deed, her  being  your  guest  precluded  the 
necessity  of  making  any.  If  I  can 
obtain  her  heart,  it  is  all  that  I  desire ; 
and,  in  the  applications  I  am  to  make,  I 
will  be  guided  wholly  by  herself." 

"  She  has  the  highest  possible  vene- 
ration for  the  superior,"  said  the  Mar- 
chesa,  "  and  will  take  no  step  without  her 
concurrence ;  but  there  is  no  danger  to 
be  dreaded  from  that,  for  being  a  woman 
of  distinction  herself,  she  will  well  know 
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how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  an 
union  with  a  person  of  your  rank." 

The  Duke  was  hurt  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Marchesa^s  speech.  He  wish- 
ed not  to  owe  the  hand  of  Uosahe  merely 
to  his  rank  or  riches  :  there  was  some- 
thing so  revolting  to  his  noble  spirit  in 
this  sordid  idea,  that  sooner  would  he 
have  renounced  Rosalie  herself,  than 
have  made  her  his  on  terms  like  these. 

The  Marchesa  observed  the  silence 
of  the  Duke,  but,  attributing  it  to  an- 
other cause,  she  said — "  Do  you  wish 
me,  Duke,  to  declare  to  her  the  senti- 
ments with  which  she  has  inspired 
you." 

"  I  had  thought  of  writing  to  her,^' 
replied  he,  *'  but  if  you  think  it  the  better 
mode,  I  shall  ever  be  your  debtor,  if  you 
will." 
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"  Then  be  assured  that  I  will  m\, 
and  do,  every  thing  that  \%  proper  upon 
.the  occasion. '^ 

The  Dnke  made  her  his  fervent 
acknowledgments,  and  declared  that  he 
left  his  happiness  wholly  in  her  hands. 
They  then  parted  ;  and  the  Marchesa 
sat  down  to  a  second,  and  more  ample 
view  of  this  unexpected  disclosure.  Some 
strong  emotions  of  movtitietttion  still  re- 
mained in  her  bosom,  but  she  combated 
them  with  all  her  energy.  She  reflected 
that  it  was  highly  probable  the  Duke 
would  marry  whenever  lie  lost  his  daugh- 
ter, even  should  she  employ  artifice,  to 
destroy  his  present  views  :  that  the  mind 
of  Rosalie  was  grateful  and  affectionate, 
and  that  by  promoting  the  union,  she 
would  look  up  to  her  as  the  person  to 
whom  she  owed  her  good  fortune,  and,  in 
return  do  her  every  kind  ofiice  in  her 
power.     Still  her  hopes  (if  the  marriage 
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of  Olivia  with  Signor  Guanana  did  not 
take  place)  for  the  aggrandisement  of  her 
family  by  the  dormant  title,  would  rest 
upon    the   Duke.     Again,   she  thought, 
that  however  Lady  Madalene  might  be 
disposed  to  treat    Leonardo  at   present, 
her  sentiments    v^ould  certainly  experi- 
ence a  change,  when  she  saw  her  father 
determined     to    marry ;    and    if    Signor 
Guanana  declined  acceding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Cardinal,  Olivia,  under  the  advant- 
age of  such  an  introduction,  might  form 
an  alliance  of  still  greater  consequence. 
In  short,  there  were  many  reasons  of  im- 
portance why  she  should  encourage  this 
alliance,  and  only  one  to  be  opposed  to 
it  ;  but  as  that  existed  in  her  own  bosom 
only,  and  consisted   chiefly  of  envy,  for 
the  distinction  so  obscure  a  young  woman 
would   obtain    in   being   elevated  so   fav 
above  herself,  she  determined  to  banish 
it  at  once,  that  being  a  practice  of  philo- 
sophy she  could,  in  appearance  at  least, 
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readily  conform  to,  whenever  the  pre- 
cepts of  self-interest  commanded  it.  She 
Avished  the  Marchese  at  home,  that  she 
might  take  his  advice  ;  but  having  ever 
had  a  better  opinion  of  her  own  talents, 
for  intrigues  of  this  nature,  than  his,  she 
determined  to  abide  by  what  seemed  to 
herself  the  preferable  plan. 

The  moments  in  which  Leonardo 
could  speak  to  Rosalie  alone,  or  only  in 
the  presence  of  his  sister,  were  now,  by 
her  precautions,  become  so  few,  that  his 
impatience  was  almost  uncontrollable. 
"  Unkind  Rosalie,'^  said  he  to  her,  as 
they  were  w^aiting  for  the  Marchesa  in  the 
eating  saloon,  "  am  1  constantly  to  hear 
the  language  of  love  addressed  to  you  by 
others,  and  be  doomed  myself  to  a  silence 
that  nearly  destroys  me?  But  if  you  will 
not  listen  to  me  on  that  subject,  hear  me, 
at  least  for  an  instant,  upon  another.  I  ac- 
cidentally heard  my  father  and  the  Abbot 
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Beneditto,  conversins^  in  broken  sen- 
tences on  your  resemblance  of  some  one, 
and  the  extraordinary  coincidence  of  your 
bearing  the  name  of  Rosalie.  Know  you 
to  whom,  or  what,  they  alluded?  I  am 
agonized  at  the  idea  of  your  engrossing  a 
thought  in  that  man^s  breast." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  at 
all  known  to  him  !"  replied  Rosalie. 
''  The  first  presentment  of  evil  my  bosom 
ever  experienced  was  felt  when  I  heard 
him  announced  as  the  successor  of  Father 
Sebastiano/^ 

"  Suppress  that  terror,  at  least,  my 
adored  Rosalie,"  said  Leonardo ;  "  fof 
never  must  you  become  an  inhabitant  oC 
St.  Agnese  again/' 

"  To  yield   to    contingencies,'^   an- 
swered Rosalie,    in  a   softened    tone  of 
voice.  "  is,  1  believe,  required  from  mos<, 
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people ;  and  I  know  of  no  difference  be- 
tween a  great  mind,  and  one  of  an  in- 
ferior cast,  but  the  beino:  prepared  to 
meet  disappointments  with  firmness,  and 
to  endure  misfortunes  with  equani- 
mity/^ 

"  Admirable  Rosalie  !  How  every 
sentiment  1  hear  from  your  lips,  adds 
homage  to  affection.  Yet  did  you  feel, 
or  know  the  fervor  of  my  passion,  you 
could  not  resolve  thus  coolly/* 

"It  is  because  I  do  Jcnozc,^^  replied 
she,  deeply  blushing,  "  that  a  sincere 
and  fervent  passion  is  capable  of  enno- 
bling us  :  it  is  because  IJeei  the  elevated 
sentiments  it  inspires,  that  I  am  ennabled 
so  to  judge,  and  so  to  advise/* 

The  hasty  entrance  of  the  IMarchesa, 
who  had  to  apologize  for  detaining  the 
party  from  dinner,. not  only  put  an  end 
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to  the  conversation,,  but  also  concealed 
the  embarrassment  she  would  perhaps 
have  perceived  in  the  countenance  of 
Rosalie,  who  was  little  able  to  disguise 
her  emotions.  The  repast  was  no  sooner 
over,  than  the  Marehesa  invited  Rosalie 
to  accompany  her  to  her  boudoir^  who 
followed  .  her  with  a  palpitating  heart, 
dreading  that  either  the  affection  of  Leo- 
nardo, or  the  attentions  of  Signor  Gua- 
nana,  had  attracted  her  observation.  Both 
these  circumstances  had,  however,  es- 
caped her.  She  never  could  have  sus- 
pected Leonardo  of  so  much  degeneracy, 
as  to  wish  to  ally  himself  to  an  obscure, 
unportioned,  young  woman  ;  and  as  for 
Signor  Guanana,  when  she  understood 
that  he  had  not  devoted  himself  to  Olivia, 
she  ascribed  it  to  the  levity  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  believed  him  incapable  of  form- 
ing an  attachment  with  any  other  per^ 
son. 
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When  Bosalie  was  seated,  the  Mar- 
chesa  said — "  I  have  a  most  flattering 
piece  of  news  to  communicate  to  you, 
Signora;  whir.h  crives  me  so  much  plea- 
sure, that  1  know  not  whether  I  rejoice 
at  it  most  on  your  account  or  my  own/* 

Leonardo's  passion  for  me,  thought 
Rosalie,  is  then  discovered :  yet  can  the 
Marchesa  speak  of  it  thus  favourably! 
And,  while  these  ideas  past  in  her  mind, 
the  paleness  which  had  at  first  appeared 
on  her  cheeks,  gave  place  to  a  deep  suf- 
fusion of  rosy  red. 

"  My  sweet  love,"  said  the  Mar- 
chesa,  taking  her  hand,  "  such  an  eleva- 
tion is  due  to  yoiir  merit ;  and  1  know 
not  any  family  who  might  not  pride  them- 
selves in  an  alliance  with  you.'* 

Again  Rosalie  grew  pale:  so  strange 
a  revolution  in  the  desians  of  the  Mar- 
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chesa  oveqx)wered  her,  almost  to-faint- 
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"  I  thought/^  said  the  Marchesa, 
*'  that  1  should  enjoy  the  flattering  plea- 
sure of  being  the  first  to  apprize  you  of 
the  Duke  de  Altieri^s  passion  for  you  ; 
but  I  see,  by  your  emotion,  that  he  has 
already  made  you  acquainted  with  it,^^ 

"  The  Duke  1'^  faintly  articulated 
Rosalie. 

"  The  Duke,^^  continued  the  Mar- 
chesa, "  commissioned  me  to  declare  to 
you  the  sentiments  with  which  you  have 
inspired  him  ;  and  a  more  attached  lover 
does  not  breathe.  His  high  rank  and 
amiable  character,  promise  to  you  every 
felicity  this  world  can  bestow  ;  and  as  the 
most  affectionate  of  vour  friends,  I  offer 
you  my  fervent  congratulations  on  such 
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an   enviable  destiny;"  and  she  arose  and 
kissed  her  cheek. 

"  Dear  Marchesa."  said  Rosalie,  re- 
covered m  part  from  her  confusion,  by 
this  speech,  "  your  goodness  to  me  upon 
all  occasions  claims  my  highest  gratitude; 
but  I  assure  you  that,  until  this  moment, 
1  had  not  a  suspicion  of  the  favourable 
opinion  the  Duke  of  Aitieri  honours  me 
with." 

"  You  surprize  me,"  cried  the  Mar- 
chesa,  interrupting  her,  "  as  I  thought 
your  manner  indicated — but  it  is  of  no 
importance.  His  attachment  to  you  is 
unquestionable,  or  he  w^ould  not  have 
spoken  to  me  on  the  subject." 

"  The  deep  sense  I  have  of  the  obli- 
gations I  am  under  to  him,  and  to  you^ 
points  out  to  me  the  necessity  of  declar- 
ing with    candour,  and   without    delay, 
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that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  reward  the 
Duke  with  my  affections;  and  that  I 
must,  therefore,  decline  the  acceptance  of 
the  generous  offer  he  makes  me," 

**  I  will  neither  convey,  nor  can  I 
permit  you  to  make,  such  a  romantic 
reply  to  his  proposals,"  said  the  Mar- 
chesa,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  an- 
ger. *'  You  cannot  seriously  mean  to 
reject  a  proposal,  which  every  young 
woman  in  Florence  will  envy  you  ;  and 
any  sort  of  coquetry  might  possibly  de- 
prive you  of  such  a  splendid  establish- 
ment, as  in  all  human  probability  will 
never  occur  again." 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  Marchess, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  your  own  repug- 
nance to  coquetry  does  not  exceed  mine; 
and,  whatever  condemnation  I  may  meet 
with  from  others,  1  am  justified  in  my 
own  opinion,  for  declining  the  dishonour- 
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able    act  of  marrying  a  man  I   cannot 
love/^ 

"  If  yoQ  have  a  predilection  in  fa- 
vour of  another/^  replied  the  Marchesa, 
with  a  scrutinizing  look,  "  i  am  answered. 
And,  indeed,  it  must  be  so,  since  nothing 
but  a  prior  partiality  could  render  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  dislike  the  Duke.  You 
have  only  then  to  reflect  on  tlie  folly  of 
losing  such  an  establisment,  through  an 
improper  and  weak  attachment." 

"  If  I  felt  the  predilection  you  sup- 
pose," replied  Rosalie,  in  a  gentle  but 
firm  voice,  "  it  would  surely  to  you  offer 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  rejection  of 
the  Duke.  I  do  declare  to  you,  however, 
that  no  engagement  can  ever  take  place 
between  us,  from  causes  which  can  nei- 
ther be  explained  or  removed." 

*'  As  the  mystery  is  not  confided  to 
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me,"  said  the  Marchesa,  haughtily,  *'  I 
may  be  permitted  to  think  your  conduct 
extraordinary  at  least." 

"  In  a  matter  which  involved  in  it 
your  good  opinion,  dear  Marchesa,  I  would 
tax  my  conduct  with  the  most  scrupulous 
severity ;  and,  did  1  not  stand  acquitted 
to  my  own  honour  and  conscience,  I 
should  never  dare  to  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  protection  and  esteem." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Marchesa,  after  a 
pause,  "  in  a  matter  of  tliis  sort, I  admit 
that  you  are  to  act  up  to  your  own  feel- 
ings :  but  as  a  friend,  who  has  hvrd  long 
enough  to  know  how  to  estimate  the  real 
advantages  of  life,  I  would  advise  you  to 
take  time  for  consideration,  and  to  decide 
with  caution." 

"  1  would  do  so,"  replied  Rosalie, 
'•  merely  because  you  wish  it,  was  1  not 
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convinced  that  my  resolution  cannot  he 
shaken.  Would  it  be  honourable  to  trifle 
with  the  Duke,  or  give  him  hopes  which 
never  can  be  realized?" 

"  Certainly  not/^  answered  the  Mar- 
chesa,  musing  as  she  spoke.  At  length, 
recollecting  herself  and  looking  at  her 
watch,  she  said — "  I  am  sure  my  carriage 
must  be  in  waiting.  I  am  going  to  visit 
an  invalid  friend  this  evening,  and  as  the 
distance  would  be  formidable  to  return 
alone  at  night,  1  have  requested  the 
attendance  of  Leonardo.  You  and  Olivia 
I  hope  will  be  able  to  amuse  yourselves 
until  my  return." 

Rosalie  felt  most  happy  to  be  dis' 
missed,  and  rejoiced  in  the  interval  that 
would  allow  her  leisure  to  compose  her 
spirits,  and  regulate  her  future  conduct. 
She  found  Olivia  waiting  impatiently  for 
her,  to  whom  she  related  the/conversa- 
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tion  she  had   held  with  the  Marchesa, 
and  then  added— 

*'  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  attennpt  to 
conceal  from  myself,  the  misery  which 
Barrazzi  would  inflict  upon  his  parents, 
and  be  made  to  endure,  were  he  to  have 
the  temerity  to  avow  his  affection  for  me 
to  them.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for 
him  to  be  informed,  that  I  will  never  con- 
sent to  such  an  application.  When  the 
Marchesa  questioned  nw,  relative  to  a 
prior  engagement,  it  was  scarcely  possi* 
ble  for  me  to  evade  an  answer,  without 
being  disin^^enuous  ;  but  I  most  reso- 
lutely determined  at  the  moment,  to  keep 
my  integrity  inviolate,  by  renouncing 
Barrazzi  for  ever.  Tell  him  iliis,  my 
Olivia;  but  tell  him,  that  the  world  can 
offer  me  nothing  of  equal  value  to  his 
esteem,  and  that  I  shall  return  immedi- 
ately to  the  monastery  of  »SV.  Agnese,  and 
devote  tlie  remainder  of  my  days  to  an 
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attendance  on  the  beloved  friends  of  my 
youth,  and  to  the  duties  of  my  reli- 
gion.^^ 

Olivia  shed  tears  at  the  solemn  and 
affecting  manner  in  which  she  pronounced 
these  words. — 

"  Promise  me,"  said  she,  "  that  you 
will  not  enter  upon  your  novitiate  rashly? 
Remember,  you.  are  more  than  my  sister; 
you  are  such  by  adoption,  as  well  as 
affection  :  and  I  have,  therefore,  a  double 
claim  upon  your  heart.  Should  1  be 
severed  from  you  by  irrevocable  vows, 
when  i  most  stand  in  need  of  your  pre- 
sence and  friendship,  the  happiness  1  am 
tempted  to  look  forward  to,  must  ever 
remain  incomplete/^ 

Olivia  blushed  deeply,  and  Rosalie 
perceiving  that  some  latent  meaning  gave 
rise  to  her  visible  confusion,  with  kind 
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and  delicate  solicitude,  asked  the  cause  of 
it.  Olivia,  throwing  her  arms  round  the 
neck  of  her  friend,  and  concealmg  her 
face  in  her  bosom,  owned  that  she  had 
given  her  heart  to  Lord  Villers ;  that  he 
was  to  solicit  her  hand  of  her  father,  and 
if  his  consent  could  be  obtained,  she 
wished  Rosalie  to  accompany  her  to  Eng- 
land. 

*'  Dearest  Olivia  !"  exclaimed  Ro- 
salie— "  beloved  friend  of  my  heart !  I 
cannot  express  my  joy  at  the  felicity 
which  seems  in  store  for  you.  And  al- 
though other  duties  may  for  a  time  inter- 
fere, and  claim  my  first  observance,  yet  I 
do  promise  that  I  will  form  no  engage- 
ments which  shall  oblige  me  to  neglect 
that  friendship  which  distinguished  me  in 
solitude  and  obscurity,  and  ever  must  re- 
main my  sweetest  solace.  Be  assured, 
that  I  have  no  intention  at  present  of 
taking  the  veil  ;  and  should  1  hereafter 
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resolve  to  do  so,  I  will  first  visit  you  in 
eny  part  of  the  world  you  may  iii- 
habit/' 

She  now  questioned  Olivia  whether 
she  thought  it  probable  that  the  Marchese 
and  Marchesa  would  consent  to  her  mar- 
riage with  a  foreigner. 

'*  The  moment,"  replied  she,  "  is 
propitious  for  asking  it :  they  cannot  fail 
of  being  mortified  at  Signor  Guanana's 
breaking  off  a  treaty  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and,  consequently,  made 
pubhc ;  and  this  may  reconcile  them  to 
an  offer  which  is  certainly  inferior  in  no 
one  point,  to  that  of  the  Signor  Gua- 
nana." 

She  had  scarcely  pronounced  his 
name,  when,  to  the  great  surprize  of  the 
two  friends,  who  had  given  orders  that 
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no  visiters  should  be  admitted, he  entered 
the  saloon. 

*'  Did  yon  see  no  ser\^ants,  Signor," 
said  Olivia,  "  who  could  have  informed 
you  that  the  Marchesa  and  Leonardo  were 
from  homeT^ 

*'  I  required  no  such  intelligence 
from  them,"  answered  he,  "  for  as  I 
knew  the  circumstance,  1  made  my  way 
without  staying  to  hear  a  single  word 
they  said.  So,  beauteous  Olivia,  be  nei- 
ther angry  with  them,  or  me,  for  the 
boldness  of  my  intrusion.  How  could  I 
have  endured  the  theatre  or  the  cassino, 
in  the  absence  of  yourself,  and  your  too 
lovely  friend," 

"  Oh  I"  said  Rosalie,  smiling,  to  take 
off  somewhat  from  the  sarcasm  of  her* 
retort,  "  I  perceive  that  you  are  wholly 
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selfish.     You  can  inflict  punishment,  al- 
though you  will  not  endure  it." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Olivia,  "  that 
we  have  refused  to  let  in  a  score,  or  more 
of  people,  who,  like  you,  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves  T' 

"  Place  me  not,  I  beseech  you, 
among  su  "^h  a  horrid  set  of  insensibles.  I 
felt  an  attraction  that  was  irresistible." 
And  he  sighed  profoundly. 

"  Signor  Guanana  is  incorrigible," 
said  Olivia,  "  and  I  may,  therefore,  as 
well  reverse  the  orders  given  to  the  ser- 
vants, or  we  shall  gife  offence  to  our  ac- 
quaintance ;*'  and  she  quitted  the  room 
for  that  purpose. 

"  It  is  the  omnipotence  of  your 
charms,  divine  Rosalie,"  said  he,  "  that 
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lias  made  me  guilty  of  a  transgression, 
which  ceremony  will  condemn,  and  love 
pardon." 

"  When  you  thus  amuse  yourself/* 
said  Rosalie,  "  does  it  never  occur  to  you, 
Signor  Guanana,  that  you  may,  very  pro- 
bably, be  fatiguing  me?" 

"  Cruel  and  insensible  Rosalie  !  Do 
you  call  that  passion  which  destroys  all 
the  happiness  of  my  existence,  amusing  ? 
But  you  shall  receive  incontrovertible 
proofs  that  I  am  serious  at  least ;  for  I 
will  apply  to  the  Marchese  on  his  return, 
and  desire  him  to  give  a  sanction  to  my 
addresses." 

"  The  Marchese,"  replied  Rosalie, 
rather  alarmed  at  his  intention,  "  has 
neither   authority  over   my  actions,  nor 
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power  to  dispose  of  my  inclinations  ;  and 
you  must  permit  me  to  tell  you,  Signor, 
that  an  application  from  you  to  him, 
would  be  dishonourable  in  the  highest 
degree,  unless  for  the  object  to  whom 
your  faith  has  been  pledged." 

"  Never,"  said  he,  "  was  that  faith 
pledged.  I  was  only  passive,  in  an  affair 
about  which  1  was  at  that  time  indif- 
ferent." 

"  Those  who  so  easily  enter  into 
solemn  engagements,"  replied  she,  ''  and 
who  can  so  lightly  break  them,  may 
justly  be  suspected  of  not  retaining  any 
lasting  impression.  This  inconstancy  of 
disposition  leaves  me  free .  from  regret, 
when  I  inform  you,  that  your  pretensions 
are  highly  displeasing  to  me,  and  that 
I  shall  never  willingly  listen  to  you 
again/' 
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The  return  of  Olivia  put  a  stop  to 
the  reply  he  was  going  to  make,  and  the 
names  of  Count  Marioni  and  Lord  Villers, 
were  at  that  moment  announced  ;  and, 
soon  afterwards,  those  of  the  Lady  Mada- 
lene  and  the  Duke  de  Altieri. 

"  I  protest,"  said  Olivia  gaily,  "  that 
we  owe  Signor  Guanana  our  best  thanks, 
for  the  delightful  levee  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  and,  perhaps,  our  apologies 
also;  for  we  have  been  abusing  him  un- 
mercifully, for  breaking  through  the  re- 
strictions of  ceremony." 

The  words  of  Olivia  were  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  feelings  which  at  that 
moment  agitated  the  bosom  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  chiefly  addressed. 
The  hopes  of  Signor  Guanana  would 
have  been  completely  extinguished,  by 
e2 
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the  resolute  refusal  which  Rosalie  had 
juist  pronounced,  had  not  vanity,  the  pro- 
minent feature  in  his  character,  prompted 
him  to  believe  that  the  partiahties  of 
friendship,  alone  rendered  her  averse  to 
the  pleadings  of  his  love.  He  believed 
all  that  opposed  him  was  '  a  ceremonious 
restraint ;'  and,  as  the  words  struck  his 
ears,  had  just  determined,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  he  had  received,  to  speak  to 
the  March ese  or  Marchesa  on  the  subject, 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered. 

Lady  Madalene,  as  soon  as  she  could 
address  Rosalie  without  being  overheard, 
said — "  This  visit  is  to  you,  Signora,  and 
I  was  determined  to  come  while  that  part 
of  the  family  I  dislike  were  away.  Indeed 
I  cordially  hate  the  Marchese  and  Mar- 
chesa. I  hate  Florence  too :  and  you  are 
the  only  person  I  like  in  it.  1  wish  you 
would  marry  Guanana,  who  it  is  easy  to 
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see  is    devoted   to  you,    and  come    to 
Rome/' 

"  You  flatter  me  highly,"  repHed 
Rosalie.  "But  you  forget  that  Signor 
Guanana  is  devoted  to  another/' 

"  Mio  Dio/^'  exclaimed  she.  "  Just 
as  much  as  I  have  been  ;  and,  like  me,  he 
will  soon  break  through  his  thraldom." 

The  Duke  had  watched  the  counte- 
nance and  manners  of  Rosalie;  and,  per- 
ceiving no  alteration  in  them,  had  con- 
cluded that  the  Marchesa  departed  in 
too  much  haste  to  deliver  the  commission 
with  which  he  had  entrusted  her. 

Rosalie  seized  the  opportunity  she 

had  long  been  anxious  for,  to  ask  Count 

Marioni,  if  he  knew  any  thing   of  the 

character  or  connexions  of  the  stransrer 
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who  was  gone  to  succeed  Father  Sebas- 
tianol 

*'  Very  little,'^  replied  he  ;  "  indeed, 
nothing  more  than,  that  the  Marchese 
and  he  were  inseparable  companions  in 
their  youth,  when  their  fortunes  were 
desperate :  and,  from  appearances,  the 
same  intercourse  subsists  between  them 
still ;  f^r  to  the  interest  of  the  Marchese, 
he  owes  his  present  advancement/^ 

"  I  have  no  'art  to  find  the  mind^s 
construction  in  the  face^ — ^^  said  Rosalie; 
"  but  his  countenance  inspires  me  with  a 
sort  of  terror  which  I  cannot  describe.'^ 

"  And  would  still  more,  a  greater 
adept  than  yourself/^  replied  he. 

"  Your  words  rather  increase,  than 
allay, my  fears,  Count;  for  1  know  that 
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you  always  discriminate  with  judgement, 
and  that  your  remarks  are  the  result  of 
experience." 

*'  Alas  !'^  replied  he,  "  you  have  fa- 
tally reminded  me  of  one  of  the  chief 
misfortunes  of  my  life.  It  has  been  said 
by  one  of  the  sages  of  antiquity,  that — 
'  a  man  who  avails  himself  not  of  ex- 
perience, will  be,  like  a  child,  beginning 
to  live  every  day ;  and  that  he  who  uses 
it,  will  have  lived  too  long.^  Ceftain  it  is, 
that  experience  daily  robs  us  of  some  of 
the  sweetest  charms  of  life,  and  that  it& 
attendants  are  distrust  and  suspicion. 
I  hope,  however,  the  dangers  1  fear  may 
be  averted.'^ 

As  Lady  Madalene    now   arose    to 
take  her  leave,  the  whole  company  de- 
parted.    The   v;ords  of   Count    Marioni 
sunk  deep  in  the  heart  of  Rosalie,    "  He 
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ioor  said  she,  mentally,  "  dislikes  Father 
Beneditto,  and  seems  to  be  apprehensive 
on  my  account :  yet  surely,  for  me,  indi- 
vidually,  there  can  be  no  danger.  Ah, 
that  I  had  never  quitted  Sl  Agnese!  The 
joysl  have  found  in  the  world  are  evanes- 
cent— its  evils  multiply  around  me  :  and 
Count  Marloni,  who  is  no  misanthrope, 
thinks  we  may  become  too  wise  to  be 
happy/* 
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CHAPTER   III. 


For  ever,  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove 
The  unrelenting  foe  to  Love  ? 
And  when  he  binds  each  faithful  heart, 
Step  in  between,  and  bid  them  part  V 


As  the  Marchesa,  in  consequence 
of  her  late  journey,  did  not  rise  to  break- 
last,  the  two  friends,  at  the  request  of 
Rosalie,  took  th^  ir  morning  repast  in  their 
i:.5 
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own  apartment,  by  which  means  she 
avoided  the  possibility  of  meeting  Leo- 
nardo. At  dinner,  when  they  met,  it 
would  have  been  apparent,  to  any  ob- 
server, that  each  individual  was  suffering 
under  some  anxiety,  from  the  over  solicit- 
ous, and  ill-acted  part*;  they  attempted  to 
perform.  The  Mamhesa  lavished  cere- 
monious civilities  on  Rosalie,  which  were 
quite  uniisual  with  her;  and  Leonardo, 
in  forcing  himself  to  talk,  forgot  what  he 
had  began  to  say,  and  left  off  before  he 
had  completed  the  sentence.  Olivia,  at 
lenorth,  luckily  thought  of  the  intrusion 
of  Signor  Guanana  the  preceding  evening, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  they  had 
been  under  to  admit  visiters,  when  the 
Marchesa  had  wished  them  to  be  alone. 
She  had  introduced  the  subject  merely 
for  the  sake  of  conversation,  as  she  was 
not  without  fears  that  it  might  incur  her 
mother's  displeasure^      Contrary  to  her 
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expectations,  it  helped  to  dispel  the  mix* 
ed  hauteur  and  oloom  which  sat  upon  her 
features.  She  considered  this  as  the  iirst 
dawn  of  a  partiality  to  Olivia,  which,  at 
this  moment,  was  perhaps  the  only  plea- 
sure to  which  her  bosom  was  accessible. 
As  they  were  engaged  to  attend  the 
theatre,  to  the  great  relief  of  every  one 
present.  Lord  Yillers  and  Count  Marioni 
came  in  to  entreat  permission  to  attend 
them. 

The  Count  had  too  much  pene- 
tration not  to  perceive  the  constraint 
which  pervaded  the  whole  party,  and  had 
previously  made  such  observations  as  left 
him  little  difficulty  in  conjecturing  the 
cause.  His  first  compliments  were  paid 
to  the  Marchesa;  and,  as  they  included 
a  long  list  of  enquiries  respecting  hec 
journey,  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
e6 
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Olivia  to  draw  her  brother  aside,  and  re- 
peat to  him  the  message  of  Rosalie. 

"  Tell  her,'^  said  he,  "  that  in  every 
other  circumstance  of  my  life  she  shall 
be  the  entire  arbitress  of  my  thoughts  and 
actions ;  but  that  to  live  in  the  dread  of 
losing  her,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  en- 
dure, and  that  I  must  either  cease  to  live, 
or  exchange  doubt  for  certainty/^ 

Olivia  was  rather  glad  than  other- 
wise, that  she  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
repeating  his  words  to  Rosalie,  as  she 
wished  to  spare  her  the  agitation  she 
knew  they  would  occasion,  until  the 
opera  was  ended. 

The  Duke  of  Altieri  entered  the  box 
during  the  performance.  As  Rosalie  was 
pfrfectiy  collected,  and  received  him  with 
her  usual  ease,  he  looked  at  the  Mar- 
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chesa  to  find  out  whether  she  had  com- 
municated his  proposals,  and  perceiving 
no  expression  there  which  he  could  con- 
strue into  disappointed  hopes,  he  was 
stationary  by  the  side  of  RosaUe,  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

"  Are  you  pleased  with  the  perform- 
ance, Signora  ]"  asked  he. 

"  Very  much,  indeed,  Duke ;  yet 
still,  I  will  own,  I  am  more  abun- 
dantly gratified  at  the  private  concerts  I 
attend  here.  I  dislike  the  theatrical  part 
of  an  opera.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  me 
to  add  gesture  and  character  to  those 
sounds  which  convey  more  to  the  soul 
than  language  can  express.  Words  cer- 
tainly must  be  the  vehicle  of  music;  yet, 
how  often  is  the  most  aflectiiig  expression 
destroyed  by  a  burlesque  appearance  I 
How  often  do  those  tones  which  convev 
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the  most  lively  emotions  of  love,  grief,  or 
despair,  cease  to  eievate  tlie  sonl  lo  rap- 
ture, or  melt  it  to  tender  sadness,  vvlien 
we  perceive  them  addressed  to  an  obj*  ct 
incapable  (A  feeling  or  inspiring  either/^ 

"  Whoever  listens  to  your  remarks,^^ 
said  the  Duke,  "  must  be  aware  that 
they  proceed  from  a  mind  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  whatever  is  just  and  beautiful. 
But,  if  you  would  banish  the  opera, 
where  are  we  to  seek  that  perfection  of 
melody,  the  human  voice T^ 

"  In  the  orchestra,  where  personifi- 
cation is  unnecessary:  in  our  churches, 
where  divine  precepts  are  more  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses." 

"Charming  Rosalie!"  replied  the 
Duke,   '"  Who  that  hears  you,  and  views 
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you,  as  I  do,  will  not  exclaim  that  '  truth 
comes  heightened  from  i/our  tongue !' — " 

Rosalie  appeared  not  to  notice  either 
the  remark,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  conveyed  ;  but  added — > 

"  I  know  I  am  combating  a  national 
partiality,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  have 
been  more  diffident  of  my  judgement, 
and  my  taste.^^ 

"  Both,^^  interrupted  the  Duke,  "  are 
so  exalted  in  my  opinion,  so  dear  to  my 
heart,  that  I  would  joyfully  repose  the 
future  conduct  of  my  life  on  their  de- 
cisions.^' 

Disconcerted  at  so  pointed  a  compli- 
ment, yet  still  unwilling  to  appear  to 
appreciate  it  to  herself,  she  replied, 
smiling—  ir 
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"  With  so  polite  an  antao^onist,  I 
stand  no  chance  of  being  corrected,  if  I 
am  wrong.  I  have,  therefore,  no  victory 
to  boast,  since  1  have  an  opponent  v^'ho 
will  not  contend  with  me." 

"  Your  victory  over  me  is  entire," 
said  the  Duke.  "  No  conqueror  ever 
formed  chains  so  strong :  no  captive  ever 
rejoiced  at  liberty,  as  I  do  in  my 
thraldom." 

Here  the  Marchesa  rose  to  depart, 
but  the  party  did  not  separate,  the  Mar- 
chesa having  previously  engaged  them  to 
supper ;  and  she  dispatched  Leonardo  to 
the  box  in  which  Lady  Madalene  was 
seated,  to  solicit  her  company  also;  but 
he  received  so  cold  and  haughty  a  refusal, 
that,  extremely  piqued,  he  reported  it  to 
his  mother  in  the  exact  words  in  which 
he  had  received  it." 
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As  it  was  full  half  an  hoar  to  supper, 
the  company  proceeded  to  the  concert- 
room,  to  inhale  the  fresh  breezes  from 
the  lawn,  which  the  heat  of  the  theatre 
rendered  delicious  and  reviving.  Olivia 
seated  herself  at  the  harpsichord,  and 
fixed  Lord  Villers  and  the  Count  to  her 
side,  as  she  attempted  to  imitate  one  of 
the  symphonies  she  had  just  heard  ;  while 
the  Marchesa,  Rosalie,  and  the  Duke 
proceeded  to  the  colonade,  which  ran  in 
the  front  of  it.  The  Marchesa,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  soon  quitted  them  ; 
and  the  Duke,  the  moment  he  found 
himself  with  Rosalie  alone,  said — 

"  The  fear  that  I  may  have  appeared 
frivolous  or  presumptuous  in  my  conver- 
sation with  you  this  evening,  will  not 
permit  me  to  lose  this  opportunity  of 
learning  if  the  Marchesa  has  made  an 
avowal  to  you  of  my  passion.     If  she  ha? 
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not,  suffer  me  to  assure  you,  that  my  ad- 
miration of  you  exceeds  even  your  own 
merits,  if  that  be  possible ;  and  that 
if  you  can  honour  the  man  who  aspires 
to  the  happiness  of  calling  you  his,  with 
your  approbation  and  esteem,  his  felicity 
will  be  complete,  and  he  will  devote  his 
whole  life  to  the  study  of  promoting  the 
happiness  of  your's/' 

"  Can  any  one  view  the  Duke  of 
Altieri  without  approbation,  or  kijow  him 
without  esKeui]'^  said  llosaiie.  Be  as- 
sured I  feel  both  :  but  if  you  require  a 
more  tender  seDtiment,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  bestow  it.  ^\ccept  this  cf:ndid 
confession,  as  a  pr^^of  the  gratitude  I  feel 
for  the  distinguished  honour  your  choice 
confers  upon  me." 

"  If,  when  you  tell  me  that  you  can 
make  no  return  to  my  pasdio.j,"  replied 
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the  Duke,  sorrowfully,  "I  am  to  infer 
that  your  affections  are  engaged,  I  must 
submit  to  a  destiny  the  most  afflicting; 
since  it  would  be  ungenerous  and  unfeel- 
ing to  persist.  But  if,  as  my  fond  hopes 
would  flatter  me,  you  have  still  a  heart  to 
bestow,  sufTer  me  to  try  if  it  cannot  be 
subdued  by  an  attachment  so  faithful,  so 
fervent,  as  mine/^ 

"  The  declarations  you  make  me,  are 
painful  in  the  extreme,  because  I  can 
neither  doubt,  or  receive  them,''  replied 
Rosalie.  "  But,  with  equal  sincerity,  I 
will  own  to  you,  that  1  think  no  woman 
could  listen  with  indifference  to  the  Duke 
of  Altieri.  unless  her  affections  had  becQ 
previously  disposed  of.  You  will  make 
your  own  inference,"  continued  she; 
"'  and,  at  the  same  time,  will,  1  trust, 
believe,  that  this  confession  would  be 
made  only  to  yourself,  and  is  confided  to 
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you  as  a  mark  of  the  high  respect  I  feel  for 
your  exalted  character/* 

•'  This  candour  charms  me,'^  replied 
the  Duke,  "  although  it  destroys  me. 
You  almost  disarm  me  of  the  envy  I  feel 
for  my  rival,  since  it  is  impossible  to  wish 
otherwise  than  for  your  happiness.  May 
it  be  perfect,  most  adorable  of  your  sex  ! 
Fear  not  that  1  v^'iil  ag  in  disturb  the 
heart  devoted  to  another,  by  my  sorrows, 
or  my  sufferings.  1  will,  at  least,  endure 
in  silence;  and,  when  you  find  me  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  friend,  promise  to 
number  me  among  those  you  value 
most/' 

*'  When  I  ^fmd  you  worthy  '/^  ex- 
claimed Rosalie.  "  Oh,  be  assured,  that  I 
am  emulous — anxious,  to  enjoy  the  proud 
distinction  1"  And  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  him. 
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"  This  then/^  said  he,  impressing 
a  kiss  upon  it,  "  shall  seal  our  future 
friendship.  And,  Oh,  Rosalie !  Can  there 
be  a  more  pure  or  delicate  sentiment^ 
than  that  which  arises  from  a  passion, 
sacred,  though  hopeles,  as  mineT^  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  added,  io 
a  firmer  tone  of  voice,  "  Remember  me, 
as  your  friend  ;  and  let  me  serve  you, 
although  you  forbid  me  to  love  you/^ 

As  soon  as  he  had  spoke  these  words, 
the  Duke  disappeared;  but  the  Marrhesav 
made  no  enquiries  after  him  at  supper: 
for  she  easily  guessed  the  conversation 
which  had  passed,  and  had  certainly  an- 
ticipated the  result  of  it/^ 

About- the  middle  of  the  following 
day,  the  arrival  of  the  Marchese  was 
announced.     He  retired  immediately  to 
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his  closet,  and  was  followed  by  the  Mar- 
chesa.  When  they  met  at  dinner,  he 
viewed  Rosahe  with  a  superciHous  eye, 
and  scarcely  returned  an  answer  to  her 
enquiries.  Actuated  no  less  by  the  na- 
tural sweetness  of  her  disposition,  than 
by  w4iat  she  conceived  to  be  the  respect 
due  to  the  Lord  of  the  mansion,  where 
she  resided,  she  made  several  efforts  to 
restore  his  good  hurnour;  but  finding 
that  they  not  only  proved  ineffectual,  but 
seemed  to  draw  upon  her  still  further 
contempt,  she  assumed  that  air  of  com- 
posed dignity  which  an  independent 
spirit  will  ever  evince,  when  conscious  of 
not  having  deserved  unworthy  treat- 
ment. 

As  no  notice  was  taken  of  their 
going  to  the  cassino  that  evening,  which 
had   been  intended,  Olivia  and  Rosalie 
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retired  to  their  own  apartment,  the  former 
involved  in  the  utmost  consternation,  by 
the  behaviour  of  her  father. 

"  If/^  said  Rosalie,  "  your  brother 
has  broken  my  prohibition,  ana  declared 
his  sentiments  to  the  Marchcse,  the 
mystery  is  cleared  at  once ;  but  he 
knows  me  not,  and  is  guilty  of  a  cruel 
outrage  on  my  feelings  and  my  prin- 
ciples :  and  it  will  then  only  remain 
for  me  to  inform  him  and  the  March esa 
what  these  are,  and  retire  immediately 
to  Sl  Agnese'' 

Olivia  wept.  —  '*  Oh,"  rej)iied  she, 
"  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  accompany 
you  .  How,  my  beloved  Rosalie,  shall  I 
be  able  to  endure  a  separation  from 
you? 

In  mutual  regrets,   and  in  forming 
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various  conjectures,  several  hours  elaps- 
ed ;  but,  at  length  they  were  both  sum- 
moned to  the  library. 

The  firmness  and  composure  of  Ro- 
salie were  not  shaken,  'even  when  she 
beheld  the  Marchese  pacing  the  room 
in  the  most  violent  effervescence  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  Marchesa  in  an  agony, 
which  vented  itself  in  convulsive  sobs 
and  tears.  She,  however,  spoke  first;  and, 
looking  indignantly  at  Rosalie,  said — 

"  Is  it  possible  that  the  person  we 
have  cherished  as  a  friend  should  turn 
apostate  to  her  gratitude,  and  poison  the 
peace  of  those  who  have  fostered  her?" 

The  Marchese  gave  Rosalie  do  time 
to  reply. 

''  Signora,"  said  he,  "  I  am  at  a  loss 
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to  express  my  abhorrence  of  your  art,  or 
my  rage  at  your  duplicity.  You  refused 
Signor  Massini  ;  you  have  rejected  the 
Duke  of  Altieri  :  establishments  so  infi- 
nitely beyond  your  situation,  that  conjec- 
ture might  have  been  lost,  in  finding  out 
the  motive,  had  not  the  declarations  Leo- 
nardo has  just  made  convinced  us  that 
your  gratification  led  to  a  different  object, 
that  of  proving  your  power  over  the  heart 
of  a  rebellious  son,  and  disuniting  him 
from  the  bosom  of  his  parents." 

"  The  severity  of  your  language,  m} 
Lord,"  replied  she,  — "  so  insulting  to 
me,  neiiher  deserves,  nor  should  receive, 
71  reply,  did  1  not  feel  compassion  for  the 
disappointment  you  endure,  although  I 
am  injuriously  supposed  to  be  tlie  cause 
of  it.  The  supplications  of  your  son 
have  been  made  without  my  consent; 
and  I  have  never  given  encouragement  to 
his  passion." 

VOL.  II.  F 
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"  To  persuade  us  to  believe,  that  is 
impossible/'  said  the  Marchesa.  "  Would 
you  have  rejected  the  addresses  of  the 
Duke,  unless  your  heart  had  been  occu- 
pied by  another  attachment  ]'* 

"  From  those  who  consider  titles 
and  splendour  the  only  desirable  attain- 
ments in  life,  I  neither  expect  or  require 
belief,''  replied  Rosalie,  "  when  I  assert 
that  I  value  them  infinitely  below  reci- 
procal affection  and  domestic  fehcity :  of 
course,  to  my  unambitious  mind,  such 
considerations  would  never  determine  my 
choice." 

"  You  speak  heroically,  Signora," 
said  the  Marchese,  sneering ly ;  "  and  we 
might  have  given  }0U  credit  for  disinte- 
restedness, had  not  an  object  engrossed 
your  heart,  which,  we  think  ourselves 
justified  in  believing  to  be  the  sole  mo- 
tive of  your  conduct." 
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*'  To  the  judgement  of  persons  pre- 
determined against  the  evidence  of  facts, 
it  is  useless  to  appeal/*  said  Rosalie,  with 
dignity  :  "  it  is  easier  to  end  this  conver* 
sation.  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  assure 
you,  my  Lord  and  Lady  Marchese,  of  my 
entire  rejection  of  your  son  ;  and  to  give 
you  my  solemn  promise,  that  I  will  never 
enter  your  family,  or,  indeed,  that  of  any 
other,  unsolicited  and  unapproved.'* 

*'  Of  what  use  is  such  a  promise  as 
thatT'  replied  the  Marchesa,  peevishly. 
"  Whilst  my  son  has  room  to  entertain 
hopes,  from  knowing  that  you  remain 
unengaged,  his  resolutions  will  not  be 
s«bdued." 

"  The  line  of  conduct  I  have  pre- 
scribed for  myself,"  answered  Rosalie, 
*' 1  should  have  supposed  satisfactory: 
for  that  of  another  1  cannot  be  answer- 
able. My  entreaties  have  already  been 
F  2 
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used  to  Sio^nor  Barrazzi,  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parents  :  if  my  advice  could 
have  any  effect,  it  should  be  offered  to 
the  same  purpose/' 

"  You  possess  so  much  strength  of 
mind,"  said  the  Marchese,  endeavouring 
to  throw  some  degree  of  complacency 
into  his  looks,  "  and  there  is  so  proud  a 
sense  of  propiitty  in  your  conduct,  that 
I  am  willing  to  believe  you  are  capable  of 
making  an  effort  to  secure  your  own  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  that  of  my  son.  An 
union  with  him  can  only  be  productive 
of  misery  to  you  both.  The  fortunes  of 
his  House  demand  that  he  should  form 
connexions  of  a  certain  rank  ;  and  the 
moment  would  assuredly  arrive,  when  he 
would  reproach  himself  for  having  made 
such  important  sacrifices  to  a  boyish  pas- 
sion. The  Duke  of  Altieri  adores  you  : 
his  character  is  as  exalted  as  his  rank  : 
his  good  quahties  must  have  gained  your 
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esteem,  and  they  cannot  fail,  in  time,  to 
convert  that  esteem  into  love.  Suffer 
these  considerations  to  have  weight  in 
your  mind.  The  romantic  affection  of 
early  youth,  seldom  is  permanent :  an 
engagement  sanctioned  by  prudence,  ge- 
nerally terminates  in  a  hfe  ofsohd  com- 
fort." 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  Rosalie,  "  to 
the  suggestions  of  friendship  and  pru- 
dence, I  hope  I  shall  ever  lend  an  atten- 
tive ear  ;  and  although  I  cannot  divest 
myself  of  the  remembrance  that  your  ad- 
vice is  interested,  1  will  reply  to  it  as  if 
my  own  advantage  had  solely  been  the 
motive  of  it.  The  knowledge  that  I 
should  lead  your  son  from  his  obedience 
is  sufficient,  without  any  other  considera- 
tion, to  teach  me  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
renounce  hini,  and  1  do  it.  But  1  have 
been  accustomed,  in  some  measure,  to 
think  for  myself,  and  have  been  told 
F  3 
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that  true  virtue  consists  in  regulating  our 
actions  by  those  pure  maxims  of  truth 
and  justice,  which  no  one,  who  reflects, 
can  be  ignorant  of.  The  marriage  you 
recommend,  with  the  Duke  of  Altieri, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  act  of  trea- 
cherv  to  his  affections,  an  imposition 
upon  his  generosity,  and,  in  me,  a  viola- 
tion of  every  sacred  principle  I  have  been 
taught  to  respect,  for  the  sake  of  that 
wealth  which  I  do  not  covet,  and  for 
that  rank  to  which  I  do  not  aspire." 

"  You  declared  to  me,"  said  the 
Marchesa,  "  that  your  heart  was  disen- 
gaged. It  is  evident  now,  that  you  have  a 
partiality  for  my  son.^' 

"  Pardon  me,  Marchesa,  I  evaded 
making  a  confession,  which,  as  the  con- 
versation then  stood,  you  couhl  have  no 
right  to  exact  from  me.  If  a  test  of  my 
truth  and  sincerity  is  now  demanded,  I 
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scruple  not  to  declare,'*  said  she,  deeply 
blushing,' — "  that  is,  1  will  neither  seek 
a  refuge  from  bashful ness  nor  pride,  to 
conceal,  that  he  possesses  too  deep  an 
interest  in  my  bosom  to  be  succeeded  by 
another.  Were  not  this  the  case  my  ac- 
quiescence with  your  washes  would  have 
less  merit :  and,  as  it  is  so,  I  am  entitled 
to  your  forbearance,  as  well  as  your  re- 
spect." 

The  Marchese,  whose  agitation  had 
been  visibly  increasing,  now  approached 
her,  and  in  a  voice  almost  rendered  inar- 
ticulate by  passion,  said — 

"  if  these  are  your  unalterable  sen- 
timents, Signora,  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  remind  you,  that  the  only  alternative 
after  your  refusal  of  the  Duke,  is  to  return 
to  your  convent." 

"  That,   my  Lord   Marchese,"  sajid 
F  4 
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she,  "  has  been  my  wish  for  some  time» 
May  I  dare  to  solicit  the  escort  of  one  of 
the  Marchesa's  attendants,  during  a  jour- 
ney of  such  length  and  danger?" 

Olivia,  who  had  hitherto  been  at- 
tending in  agonized  silence  to  this  extra- 
ordinary scene,  now  sprung  forward,  and, 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Mar- 
chesa,  intreated  to  be  permitted  to  accom- 
pany Rosalie  to  the  convent. 

"  If  I  only  see  her  safe,  in  the  arms 
of  her  friends,"  said  she,"  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied, and  will  return  immediately  with 
the  attendant.  Yet,  Oh,  my  mother! 
banish  not  the  unoffendinsr  friend  of  my 
heart  in  this  ungracious  manner." 

The  Marchesa  spurned  her  daughter 
from  her  feet  with  indignation.  The 
Marchese  became  outrageous  with  pas- 
sion.    He  accused    her  of  having  been 
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the  means  of  introducing  a  serpent  into 
the  family,  who  had  poisoned  its  most 
precious  hopes;  and  absolutely  interdict- 
ed the  request  she  had  preferred.  At 
this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Leo- 
nardo  rushed  in.  The  voice  of  the  Mar- 
chese,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  pas- 
sion, had  penetrated  to  his  apartment, 
whither  he  had  retired  in  a  state  of  di- 
straction bordering  on  despair,  after  a 
conversation  with  his  father,  in  which  he 
had  avowed  his  affection  for  Rosalie.  He 
caught  Ohvia  in  his  arms,  whom  IlosaHe 
had  just  raised  from  the  floor,  and,  look- 
ing at  her,  he  exclaimed — 

*'  Oh,  Signora  !  what  a  scene  of  vio- 
lence you  must  have  witnessed.^'  When 
observing  her  coimtenance,  which  had 
in  it  that  expression  which  a  dignified  re- 
sentment of  injury  discovers,  he  added — 
"  Surely  my  father  and  mother  have  not 
6  F 
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violated  the  sanctuary  of  their  house,  so 
far  as  to  treat  you  with  insult?  If 
so"— 

"  Learn/*  said  the  Marchese,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  "  I  have  reprobated  her 
conduct,  and  have  banished  her  from  my 
palazzo ;  and  that  my  malediction  will 
pursue  a  rebellious  son,  until  he  returns 
to  a  sense  of  duty." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  adored  Rosalie," 
said  Leonardo,  sinking  upon  his  knees 
before  her,  "  for  the  disgraceful  treatment 
which  I  have  brought  upon  you.  Au- 
thority, supported  by  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, can  retain  no  influence  over  me ; 
and  I  swear  to  you,  that  no  force,  no 
time,  shall  efface  your  image  from  my 
heart,  or  compel  me  to  offer  my  vows  to 
any  other  woman.  My  oath  is  registered 
in  heaven,  where  tyranny  and  oppression 
cannot  reach  it." 
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"  Is  this  the  son  whom  I  nurtured 
with  so  much  care,  and  for  whom  my 
affection  was  unbounded  V^  said  the  Mar- 
chesa, 

"  I  might  retort,  my  Mother,  by 
doubting  that  affection  which  can  bhght 
my  hearths  best  and  only  joyous  hope^ 
and  doom  the  life  she  gave  to  misery." 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  Marchese, 
sternly, "  how  dare  you  reflect  on  the  du- 
ties of  a  parent,  who  have  broken  those 
which  belong  to  a  child  ?" 

"  1  have  broken  no  duties,  my  Lord, 
I  have  most  solemnly  assured  you  that  I 
will  not  attempt  it.  But  my  inclinations 
cannot  be  fettered.  My  love  for  this  ex- 
alted creature  is  become  one  of  the  fixed 
principles  of  my  existence :  when  I  part 
F  6 
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with  the  one,  I  only  can  lose  the  other. 
I  nuvv  repeat  to  you,  that  nothing  shall 
tempt  me  to  swerve  from  the  promises  I 
have  already  made,  except  the  know- 
ledge that  Rosalie  endures  persecution  or 
misery  on  my  account :  I  shall  then  stand 
absolved  from  my  word,  assert  my  claims 
as  her  protector,  and  willingly  abandon 
that  rank,  which  robs  me  of  felicity/^ 

"  Generous  Barrazzi  !'*  mentally  ex- 
claimed Rosalie,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears 
at  this  noble  proof  of  his  regard.  Reco- 
vering, however,  her  firmness,  she  ex- 
tended to  him  her  hand,  and  said — 

"  As  this  is,  parhaps,  the  moment  we 
sever,  never  to  meet  again,  I  will  not 
be  withheld  from  expressing  the  gratitude 
such  sentiments  must  ever  impress  upon 
my  memory.  May  you  be  happy,  Signor!" 
Her  voice   faltered,  and   she  could    say 
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no    more;     but     moved     towards     the 
door. 

"  Never/^  exclaimed  he,  vehemently. 
*' Never  can  I  feel  happy  whilst  I  am 
separated  from  you  !  Remember,  Rosa- 
]ie,"  again  wildly  seizing  her  hand,  "  my 
more  than  life  depends  on  your  con- 
stancy. 1  should  cease  to  breathe  were 
I  to  hear  that  you  were  wedded  to  an- 
other." 

"  It  is  time  to  end  this  scene  of 
folly,"  said  the  Marchese,  impatiently. 
*'  The  day  after  tomorrow,  Signora,  the 
travelling  carriage  of  the  ^larchesa,  with 
a  proper  escort  will  be  ready  to  attend 
you  to  the  convent;  until  which  time 
you  will  probably  find  employment  in 
your  apartment,  in  arranging  for  your 
departure." 
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Rosalie  bowed,  and  was  a2:ain  pre- 
parinc]:  to  withdraw,  when  the  passionate 
exclamations  of  Leonardo  onre  more  ar- 
rested her  steps.  "  My  f.ord  '^  said  he, 
*'  Do  1  hear  Signora  Rosalie  committed 
a  prisoner  in  this  mansion,  and  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  you?  An  act  so 
degrading  to  your  character  calls  a  blush 
into  the  cheek  of  your  son.  My  absence 
shall  remove  the  unworthy  suspicions 
you  entertain.  But  should  she  quit  your 
palazzo  without  receiving  those  distinc- 
tions to  which  she  is  entitled,  my 
exile  shall  extend  to  a  period,  when 
both  may,  perhaps,  be  recalled  to- 
gether.^* 

Rosalie  now  quitted  the  room,  ac- 
companied by  Olivia ;  and  Leonardo 
waited  with  some  degree  of  haughty  im- 
patience for  the  Marchese's  reply  to  his 
proposition ;  who,  with  an  ill  grace,  at 
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length  acceded  to  it,  on  condition  that 
Leonardo  quitted  the  palazzo  immedi- 
ately, and  promised  that  he  would  not 
attempt  another  interview  with  Rosalie 
before  she  quitted  Florence. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


'*  Celestial  Happiness !  whene'er  she  stoops 
To  visit  earth,  one  shrine  the  goddess  finds. 
And  one  alone,  to  make  her  sweet  amends 
For  absent  heaven — the  bosom  of  a  friend  I*' 


Amidst  all  the  strong  and  con- 
tending emotions  which  had  agitated  the 
breast  of  the  Marchese,  during  this  scene, 
surprize  had  scarcely  held  a  subordinate 
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degree.  The  calm  and  dignified  deport- 
ment of  Rosalie,  her  inflexible  principles, 
and  magnanimous  mind,  had  astonished 
him ;  although,  as  opposing  his  will,  he 
found  in  them  motives  for  hatred,  instead 
of  admiration.  In  his  son  he  had  wit- 
nessed a  decision  of  character,  and  a  de- 
termination to  think  for  himself,  which 
he  had  never  seen  displayed  before,  and 
which  now  gave  him  considerable  alarm. 
He  almost  reproached  himself  for  the 
precipitance  of  his  behaviour,  and  wished 
that  he  had  prescribed  to  himself  a  de« 
gree  of  moderation,  better  adapted  to  the 
generous  feelings  of  Leonardo. 

On  his  return  to  Florence  the  Mar- 
chesa  had  related  to  him,  in  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  anguish  which  mortification 
and  disappointment  could  inflict, Rosalie's 
rejection  of  the  Duke  of  Altieri,  and  that 
Signor  Guanana  had  come  to  no  sort  of 
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eclaircissement  with  Olivia  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  displayed  the  most  perfect 
indifference  in  his  behaviour.  From  the 
former  had  arisen  the  coiitemptuous 
silence  with  which  he  treated  Rosalie 
during  dinner ;  and  the  latter  had  in-, 
increased  the  acrimony  of  his  disposition 
so  much,  that  when  Leonardo  followed 
him  into  his  closet,  and,  declaring  his 
passionate  attachment  for  Rosalie,  be- 
sought his  permission  to  address  her,  his 
soul  was  worked  up  at  once  to  a^fit  of 
frenzy. 

Leonardo  determined  to  bear  all  his 
reproaches,  and  to  niake  every  allowance 
for  the  effect  of  his  disappointment ;  but 
in  vain  did  he  attempt  to  r^^ason  him  into 
calmness,  or  avert  the  peremptory  nega- 
tive he  gave  to  his  hopes.  He  declared 
he  never  would  live  to  see  him  the  hus- 
band of  Rosalie,  and  that  his  last  breath 
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should  pronounce  a  malediction  which 
would  pursue  him  through  every  stage  of 
his  existence. 

Leonardo,  whose  soul  was  the  seat 
of  every  honourable  feeling,  and  alive  to 
the  sense  of  every  moral  duty,  2:ave  his 
word  readily  that  he  would  not  marry 
without  the  consent  of  the  Marchese  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  protested  unequi- 
vocally, that  he  would  not  form  an  en- 
gagement with  any  other  woman. 

The  conversation  having  ended  with 
the  utmost  wrath  on  one  side,  and  with- 
out any  further  concession  on  the  other, 
the  Marchese  summi^ned  his  lady,  to  con- 
sult what  measures  could  be  pursued  in 
this  bitter  dilemma.  By  her  advice,  Ro- 
salie was  sent  for,  with  the  intention  of 
trying  either  threats  or  persuasions,  as 
they  seemed  most  hkely  to  conduce  to 
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their  purpose:  but  the  intemperate  pas- 
sion they  both  betrayed,  tind  the  indig- 
nity with  which  they  treated  her,  defeat- 
ed the  plan  they  had  agreed  upon,  and 
roused  Rosahe  to  a  proper  sense  of  the 
insults  offered  to  her  delicacy. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  mortifica- 
tion and  dismay  which  they  b^th  endured, 
when  left  alone,  after  the  interview  with 
Rosalie,  and  Leonardo's  departure.  The 
Marchesa  gave  many  bitter  sighs  to  the 
inflexibility  of  her  son,  which  she  termed 
obstinacy  ;  to  the  blasted  prospect  of  her 
splendid  schemes ;  and  the  notoriety 
with  which  her  frustrated  ambition  would 
be  published. 

To  obviate  the  latter,  was  now  all 
that  remained  ;  and,  with  the  yielding 
facility  of  her  disposition,  when  any  ob- 
ject worth    attaining    w^as   in   view,    she 
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besouo^bt  the  Marchese  to  conceal  his  ha- 
tred of  liosahe,  and  shew  her  tlie  civhities 
of  a  guest.  She  urged  how  much  better 
it  would  be  to  place  her  departure  to  any 
other  cause,  than  the  one  which  really 
existed.  The  enquiries  of  the  Duke  of 
Altieri,  Count  Marioui,  and  many  other 
of  her  friends,  w^ould,  she  said,  lead  them 
into  perpetual  embarrassments,  if  she  was 
permitted  to  depart  without  taking  leave. 
There  was  no  fear  that  she  would  betray 
the  real  cause,  since  it  was  a  tacit  re- 
proach upon  herself;  and  her  pride  would 
equally  prevent  her  from  disclosing  the 
behaviour,  which  proved  the  inconse- 
quential light  in  which  she  was  regarded. 
She  added,  that  at  her  conversazione  the 
following  evening,  her  departure  might 
be  spoken  of  without  exciting  suspicion, 
as  she  could  circulate  a  report  that  she 
had  been  summoned  to  tlie  convent; 
and  that  as  she  had  not  joined  in   the 
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command  he  gave  Rosalie  to  confine 
herself  to  her  apartment,  she  could  assume 
the  office  of  mediatrix,  and  could  convey 
to  her  his  desire  that  his  prohibition 
might  be  forgotten,  and  his  wish  that  she 
should  feel  as  much  at  home  as  she  had 
done  heretofore,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time  she  was  to  stay  in  the  palazzo. 
She  averred  that  Rosalie's  nice  sense  of 
propriety  would  incline  her  to  receive  the 
apology,  and  accept  the  proposal ;  and, 
finally,  she  reminded  him  that  Leonar- 
do's return  depended  upon  this  circum- 
stance. 

The  Marchese,  who  had  long  been 
a  much  deeper  practitioner  in  the  arts  of 
hypocrisy  than  even  the  Marchesa,  was 
convinced  by  these  arguments,  and  pro- 
mised  to  accede  to  her  plan. 

After  allowing  some  little  time  for 
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the  composino'  of  her  spirits,  and  assum- 
ing a  complacency  (»f  features  very  foreign 
to  h'^r  h'^art,  the  Marchesa  proceeded  to 
her  daughter's  apartment. 

She  found  Ohvia  in  tears,  and  Rosa- 
lie bending  over  her,  as  her  head  rested 
on  her  shoulder,  apparently  in  the  act  of 
offering  advice  as  well  as  consolation. 
As  they  had  not  heard  the  approach  of 
the  Marchesa,  they  both  arose  in  surprize, 
not  knowing  how  to  account  for  this  un- 
expected visit :  but  she  drew  a  chair 
close  by  them,  and,  having  replaced  them 
on  their's,  said — 

"  My  dear  children,  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  a 
parent,  when  the  heart's  dearest  wishes, 
and  long  projected  schemes,  are  broken — 
destroyed  !  Could  you  do  so,  (he  impe- 
tuosity of  the  emotions  you  have  witness- 
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ed  this  evening  would  excite  sympathy 
only.  The  Marchese  is  sorry  he  was 
transported  into  unbecoming  behaviour 
towards  you,  Signora ;  and  hopes  that 
this  concession,  and  his  wish  to  continue 
to  you  those  marks  of  respect  which  he 
has  shewn  you,  since  you  have  been  his 
guest,  will  remove  any  displeasure  you 
may  have  conceived  against  him.  The 
request  you  made  to  me,  Olivia,  could 
not  be  granted  with  comfort  to  us,  at  a 
time  when  we  may,  perhaps,  more  than 
ever,  want  the  solace  of  a  child's  society; 
but,  at  some  future  period,  you  siiall  be 
gratified  with  a  visit  to  your  friend." 

Olivia's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy.  She 
kissed  her  mother's  hand  at  this  unex- 
pected condescension,  and  avowed  her 
gratitude  in  terms  of  affectionate  respect. 
Rosalie  too,  felt  happy  to  be  restored  to  an 
interchangeof  civiliiies  with  the  Marchese 
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and  Maichesa ;  for  the  tenderness  of  her 
nature  pleaded  more  powerfully  for  them, 
than  any  thing  they  had  themselves 
urged,  and  entirely  dissipated  the  resent- 
ment, which  those  who  had  given  cause 
for  it,  had  ascribed  to  her.  Too  good  to 
be  suspicious,  she  gave  full  credit  to  the 
sincerity  of  all  that  the  Marchesa  had 
uttered;  and,  with  great  sweetness  re- 
plied, that  she  thanked  them  for  having 
forgiven  the  distress  into  which  she  had 
involuntarily  plunged  them,  and  received 
with  gratitude  the  permission  they  gave 
her,  to  pay  them  respect  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  stay. 

.  The  Marchesa  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  with  doubt,  but  in  her  beautiful 
countenance  and  expressive  eyes,  beheld 
so  much  can  do  Or  and  innocence,  that  she 
felt  abashed  ,^t  her  own  duplicity;  and 
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yielded  a  sentiment  of  admiration,  which 

would  not  be  repressed. 

« 

She  next  spoke  of  her  assembly,  the 
following  evening,  and  hinted  that  she 
should  extend  her  invitations,  to  give 
Rosalie  an  opportunity  of  taking  leave  of 
all  her  friends ;  and  announce  that  it  was 
given  in  honour  of  her,  as  a  sudden  order^ 
from  the  convent,  compelled  her  to  an 
immediate  return. 

Rosalie  blushed  at  the  turn,  so  near 
the  truth,  which  had  been  given  to  her 
departure.  It  implied,  to  her  at  least,  a 
more  delicate  attention  to  her  feelings 
than  she  had  expected,  and  she  bowed 
her  acknowledgments. 

The  Marchesa  having  effected  the 
purpose  of  her  visit,  now  rose  to  depart ; 
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saying,  with  great  apparent  kindnesSj 
that  as  she  believed  a  tite-cL'tite  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  them,  than  to  join 
the  party  below,  she  would  dispense 
with  their  attendance  for  that  evenins:. 
She  then  kissed  a  cheek  of  each,  and 
wished  them  a  good  night. 

The  conversation  which  the  Mar- 
chesa  had  interrupted  by  her  entrance, 
was  the  attachment  of  Lord  Villers. 

Olivia,  from  weeping  over  the  loss 
of  her  friend,  naturally  recurred  to  her 
own  situation.  She  had  prevented  his 
making  an  application  to  her  father,  until 
both  he  and  her  mother  were  satisfied 
that  Signor  Guanana  had  no  designs  of 
making  her  an  offer;  justly  supposing 
that,  in  the  pioment  of  such  a  disappoint- 
ment, they  would  more  readily  attend  to 
g2 
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another  proposal.  With  all  the  affection 
which  she  acknowledged  she  feit  for 
Lord  Viliers,  the  idea  of  accompanying 
him  to  a  foreii;;n  country,  with  the  lan- 
guage of  which  she  was  even  unac- 
quainted, gave,  her  serious  alarm.  The 
presence  of  Rosalie  could  alone  banish 
those  terrors.  Lord  Yillers  had  pro- 
mised to  importune  her  to  go  with  them, 
and  she  had  even  told  him  that  his  own 
success  with  her  depended  on  that  of  his 
application  to  her  friend.  She  was,  there- 
fore, urging  Rosalie  to  give  her  a  solemn 
promise  that  she  would  be  ready  to  join 
them  on  their  way  across  the  Appennines. 
To  this  Rosalie  opposed  the  displeasure 
of  the  Marchese,  and  the  danger  of  en- 
countering Leonardo;  and  represented 
also  the  impossibility  of  her  making  such 
an  engagement,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Abbess. 
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As  soon  as  the  Marchesa  had  retired, 
the  two  friends  renewed  a  conversation 
so  interesting:  to  them  both.  Olivia  asrain 
urged,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  her 
former  request;  but  all  that  Rosalie  dared 
venture  to  promise,  was  that,  if  the  ob- 
stacles she  had  mentioned  could  be  re- 
moved, she  would  most  joyfully  attend 
her. 

"  Consider,"  said  she,  '*  my  dearest 
Olivia,  that  when  I  become  again  an  in- 
mate of  St,  Agnese,  both  my  wishes,  and 
my  actions,  will  be  regulated  by  the  best 
of  women,  our  beloved  Abbess.  Encir- 
cled, as  1  am,  with  danger  and  difficulties, 
my  removal  to  the  convent  is  tlie  happiest 
circumstance  which  could  befall  me.  If 
I  have  erred,  she  will  point  out  the  mis- 
takes I  committed,  with  all  the  indul- 
g3 
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gence  that  is  due  to  my  inexperience  ; 
and  if  1  have  acted  rightly,  she  will  en- 
courage me  in  the  arduous  conflict.  There 
is,  however,  one  point,  in  which  I  am 
sure  her  judgement  will  agree  with  mine. 
She  would  never  consent  to  my  g<)ing  to 
England,  if  there  was  the  least  possibility 
of  my  meeting  with  Leonardo  :  and  how, 
my  Olivia,  would  you  be  able  to  interdict 
a  visit  from  a  brother,  so  greatly,  and  so 
deservedly  beloved  !'' 

"  Are  you  not  unjust  to  him  as  well 
as  yourself?"  asked  Olivia.  *'  Have  you 
not  received  proofs,  that  his  conduct,  what- 
ever may  be  his  sufferings,  is  regulated 
by  a  scrupulous  sense  of  duty  :  and  do 
vou  not  know  that  your  own  influence 
over  him  is  unbounded,  and  that  he  would 
not  disobey  any  injunction  you  laid  upon 
him  ]" 
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*♦  However  I  might  rely  upon  all 
this/'  replied  Rosalie,  "  yet  even  acci- 
dent might  destroy"-— 

**  Trust  to  my  care  for  that,*'  said 
Olivia,  interrupting  her.  "  As  sacred  as 
dear  to  me,  would  be  the  preservation  of 
my  Rosalie  from  aught  that  would  annoy 
her  peace,  or  throw  an  imputiition  on  the 
delicate  propriety  of  her  character.  De- 
pend upon  my  assurance,  that  whilst  you 
•remain  in  England,  Leonardo  wjll  never 
approach  it," 

''  You  subdue  me,^^  said  Rosalie, 
"  by  your  promises,  and  your  affection. 
To  you,  I  ought  to  refuse  nothing,  which 
I  can  grant ;  and  it  is  the  sad  peculiarity 
of  my  situation,  which  alone  prevents  me 
from  telling  you,  that  you  may  dispose  of 
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every  moment  of  my  existence.  The 
first  request  I  make  to  the  Superior,  will 
be  for  permission  to  accompany  you." 

Olivia  next  declared  her  fears,  that 
Rosalie  would  be  induced  to  take  the 
veil;  but  Rosalie  assured  her  that  nothing 
could  be  more  remote  from  her  thoughts 
at  present  ;«but  that  whilst  the  beloved 
friends  of  her  youth,  the  Abbess  and 
Sister  Magdalena  lived,  she  would  con- 
tinue with  them. 

"  You  will  resist  persecution  then?" 
asked  Olivia,  anxiously. 

"Certainly:  for  never,  compulsa- 
torily  will  I  become  a  religieiise ;  but 
there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  trial,  as  no 
one  is  interested  in  my  becoming  a  re- 
cluse.'^ 
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The  mode  of  their  correspondence 
was  next  arranged  :  and  if  any  interrup- 
tion to  it  took  place,  Olivia  undertook, 
throa<;h  the  means  of  Lord  Yillers,  to 
transmit  her  letters  by  a  private  courier. 
By  these  reciprocal  interchanges  of  re- 
gard, the  pain  of  their  approaching  sepa- 
ration was,  in  some  measure,  blunted. 

The  heart-rending,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten  occurrences  of  this  day  had  in- 
flicted a  deep  wound  in  the  bosom  of 
Rosalie,  which,  with  the  most  sedulous 
care,  she  had  concealed  from  Olivia. 
Accustomed,  heretofore,  to  the  distinc- 
tions of  kindness,  of  approbation,  and  of 
respect,  the  severity,  the  contempt,  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  Marchese  and 
Marchesa,  were  as  new  as  they  were  pain- 
ful. Perhaps,  in  the  steady,  the  generous, 
the  fervent  aflection  of  Leonardo,  she  had  a 
G  5 
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compensation  for  their  rejection  :  but  it 
had  been  made  with  cruelty — with  in- 
sult. It  proved  to  her,  that  a  female  un- 
protected by  family  ties,  was  exposed  to 
the  unfeeling  attacks  of  the  proud,  and 
the  oppressive.  For  herself,  therefore, 
she  had  nothing  to  hope  or  expect  from 
the  world.  The  mystery  of  her  birth, 
most  probably  would  never  be  remove^ ; 
and  the  obscurity  in  which  it  plunged 
her,  instead  of  exciting  compassion, 
threatened  her  onlv  with  mortification 
and  neglect. 

The  visit  of  the  Marchesa,  althouQ:h 
it  had  highly  gratified  her  at  the  moment, 
on  reflection,  appeared  too  sudden  a  tran- 
sition  from  rancour  to  affection  to  be  sin- 
cere. She  was  undoubtedly  made  to 
play  a  part  in  a  hypocritical  plot,  which 
had  nothing  farther  in  view,  than  to  con- 
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ceal  the  flagrant  violence  of  which  they 
had  been  guilt3\  Yet,  if  so,  it  became 
her  to  pass  over  unmerited  indignity  in 
silence.  Such  forbearance  not  only 
suited  the  mild  tenor  of  her  own  disposi- 
tion, but  was  due  to  the  affection  of 
Leonardo,  and  the  friendship  of  Olivia. 
Whatever  her  own  thoughts  and  sensa- 
tions might  be,  she,  therefore,  resolved 
to  keep  them  in  the  most  strict  subser- 
vience ;  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  those 
obligations  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  her  on  her  first  entrance  into  the 
Marchese's  family ;  and  which,  in  her 
grateful  bosom,  could  scarcely  be  effaced 
by  his  recent  ill-treatment. 

Although  Rosalie  had  passed  a  sleep- 
less night,  and  her  spirits  were  still  pur- 
turbed  and  unhappy,  she  had  command 
enough   over   herself  to  meet  the  Mar- 
g6 
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chese  the  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
with  her  usual  grace  and  ease.  There 
was  not,  however,  in  his  countenance, 
any  of  that  repentant  cordiahty  she  had 
been  taught  to  expect.  True,  he  at  first 
attempted  to  be  civil ;  but  it  was  only  an 
effort,  which  was  succeeded,  by  an  un- 
definable  expression  ;  which,  if  it  could 
not  be  called  contempt,  betrayed  some- 
thing like  a  malignant  triumph,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  repress. 

The  Marchesa  was  good  humoured 
and  voluble.  She  ran  over  the  names  of 
the  visiters  she  expected,  and  took  care 
to  mention  all  those  to  whom  Rosalie  was 
most  partial  and  attached.  The  ]\Iar- 
chese  once  interrupted  the  conversation 
to  ask  the  route  she  was  to  take  over  the 
Appennines;  to  which,  indeed,  she  could 
give  no  reply,  and  she  ahnost  fancied  that 
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it  was  introduced  merely  to  remind  her 
that  she  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
Marchesa's  present  condescension.  An 
idea  like  this  could  not  fail  of  stimulating 
her  to  exertion.  She  spoke  of  their  for- 
mer journey  ;  of  the  surprize  and  delight 
Olivia  and  herself  had  experienced  from 
prospects  so  new,  and  so  sublime  ;  and 
even  anticipated  the  eiTect  they  would 
have  upon  her,  when  viewed  a  second 
time.  The  Marchese  fixed  a  penetrating 
look  upon  her  while  she  spoke,  and  she 
was  gratified  to  perceive  that  it  partook 
more  of  surprize  than  any  other  emotion. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  ended, 
they  separated  for  the  morning,  that  Ro- 
salie might  commence  the  operation  of 
preparing  for  her  departure. 

At  dinner  time  the  Marchese  and 
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Marchesa  seemed  to  have  exchanged 
characters.  He  was  disposed  to  be  in 
high  spirits;  she  gloomy  and  reserved. 
Ill  short,  it  appeared  as  if  they  had  but 
one  stock  of  good  humour  between  them. 
He  questioned  Rosalie  particularly  about 
the  situation  of  the  convent,  and  the 
character  of  the  Abbess.  The  latter  was 
a  theme  on  which  she  delighted  to  dwell, 
and  on  which  she  could  never  exhaust 
half  the  admiration  she  felt,  or  believed 
to  be  her  due.  He  was  equally  curious 
to  gain  some  account  of  her  connexions, 
and  to  learn  what  part  of  her  family  were 
still  living.  On  this  subject,  however, 
Rosalie  could  give  him  no  sort  of  inform- 
ation :  but,  to  her  surprize,  he  seemed  to 
listen  to  her  v/ith  doubt,  and  to  attribute 
her  silence  rather  to  caution,  than  igno- 
rance. Slie  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this   extraordinary  suspicion,  which   she 
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did  not,  however,  appear  to  notice,  until 
she  recollected  that,  having  been  intro- 
duced to  him  under  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tant branch  of  the  Lady  Abbess's  family, 
he  believ^ed  her  to  have  some  motives  for 
concealment. 

The  rooms  werecrow^ded  early:  and 
Rosalie  was  soon  convinced,  that  the 
Marchesa  had  actually  sent  out  cards  to 
their  intimate  friends,  announcins:  Jier 
departure  from  Florence.  Such  numbers 
pressed  round  her,  to  declare  their  part- 
ing good  wishes,  that  those  who  most 
truly  loved  and  admired  her,  could 
scarcely  find  room  to  approach  her,  or  an 
opportunity  to  express  tlieir  regrets,  at 
an  event  so  little  expected.  She  observ- 
ed that  the  Marchese  kept  continually  in 
sight,  and  that  he  attended  to  all  that 
passed  with  an  inquisitive  look.     Count 
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Mirioni  at  lencith  found  means  to  detach 
her  for  a  fe.v  nioinents,  havinj^  in  fact 
employed  a  friend  to  engage  the  x\Iar- 
chese,  and  call  off  his  attention  to 
them. 

"  As  I  cannot  distemhle  the  grief  I 
feel  at  your  departure,  bignora,'^  said  he, 
"  I  will  not  waste  time  in  speaking  of 
myself,  especially  as  1  have  a  message 
to  you  from  Signor  Barrazzi,  and  am  not 
without  suspicions  that  we  are  watched. 
He  is  now  my  guest,  and  has  conLded 
to  me,  what  I  before  had  discovered,  his 
inviolable  attachment  to  you.  He  is  dis- 
tracted at  the  thoughts  of  losing  you,  and 
dreads  the'means  which  may  be  practised 
to  deprive  him  of  your  regard.  The 
scene  of  yesterday  has  been  repeated  to 
me,  and  my  fears  even  exceed  his,  for  I 
know,  better  than  he  does,  the  extent  tp 
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which  the  Marchese  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing his  resentment.  Be  upon  your  guard, 
my  lovely  friend  :  suspect  every  thing; 
and  resist,  with  all  the  energy  of  your 
character,  every  attempt  to  compel  you 
to  take  the  veil.  You  will  arrive  safe  at 
the  monastery;  for  protection  unseen^ 
will  guard  you  from  any  treachery  which 
might  be  practised  on  the  road/' 

Rosalie  turned  pale,  and  trembled  : 
Count  iNlarioni  perceived  it,  and  added — ■ 

*'  It  grieves  me  thus  to  excite  your 
fears,  but  it  is  necessary  for  your  safety, 
to  put  you  upon  your  guard  ;  and  Bar- 
razzi  bids  me  adjure  you,  most  solemnly, 
to  remember,  that  his  word  is  pledged  to 
his  father  no  longer  than  you  remain  un- 
moU'ste-d  :  and  that  the  moment  he  hears 
you  are  persecuted,  or  rendered  unhaj^py, 
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he  shall  fly  to  you,  and  claim  you  as  his 


own." 


*'  I  know  not  what  I  can,  or  ought  to 
say,  to  him  or  you,"  answered  Rosalie, 
*'  for  this  generous  solicitude.  1  trust 
the  evils  you  apprehend  will  not  be  at- 
tempted ;  but  should  any  force  be  aimed 
against  my  liberty,  or  my  inclinations,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  resist  the  tyranny  of 
my  oppressors,  to  the  last  moment  of  my 


existence." 


*'  Alas!"  replied  Count  Marioni, 
"  vour  resistence  would  not  lona:  avail 
you,  without  more  powerful  interference, 
1  have  suggested  a  plan  which  will  in- 
stantly bring  us  to  your  rescue.  Your 
friend,  the  amiable  Magdalena,  was  once, 
is  stih  the  dearest  object  to  me  on  earth. 
Attached  to  each  other,  and  separated  as 
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you  and  Barrazzi  are,  by  the  mercenary 
dictates,  and  pride  of  our  families  :  she 
was  sent  to  a  convent,  and,  yielding  to 
apparent  necessity,  became  a  nun.  Tiie 
death  of  those  friends  who  opposed  my 
happiness,  soon  put  me  in  the  possession 
of  rank  and  fortune;  but  they  were  now 
valueless,  and  incapable  of  even  bestow- 
ing peace  upon  me.  My  heart,  faithful 
to  its  first  affection,  has  owned  no  second 
choice.  This  little  history  of  myself,  I 
have  often  tried  to  give  you,  but  my  feel- 
ings are  acute,  and  the  subject  is  sacred* 
On  this  occasion  I  disclose  it  to  you  :  use 
it  as  a  hint,  to  guard  you  from  inrlicting 
similar  misery  on  the  man  who  adores  you. 
jNlagdalena,  the  gentle,  the  noble-minded 
Magdalena,  will  assist  to  save  you.  Let 
her  address  to  me  the  single  word,  '  Re-* 
member^  and  protection  will  be  imme- 
diately afforded  you.^* 
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Rosalie  dashed  away  a  tear  which 
was  forcing  its  way  down  her  cheek,  and 
began  to  speak,  when  Count  Marioni 
saw  the  Marchese  approach,  with  an  ob- 
serving look.  He,  therefore,  seized  her 
hand,  and,  prononncing  the  word  remem- 
ber^ he  hastened  out  of  the  room.  Olivia 
was  by  the  side  ot  the  Marchesa,  Rosalie 
joined  them;  and,passin^^^  her  arm  through 
that  of  Olivia,  said,  loud  enough  to  be 
overhcardj — 

"  The  pensive  melanciioly  of  the 
poor  Count  is  always  distressing  to  me; 
and  now%  that  I  have  been  takino:  leave 
of  him,  it  is  more  than  usually  infec- 
tious." 

"  You  must  prepare  yourself  fur  an- 
other scene  of  the  same  nature,"  whis- 
pered Olivia,  "lor  Signor  Massini,  who 
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has  not  been  visible  for  this  nge,  has  just 
made  his  appearance.  See  he  approaches 
us.^^ 

He  l)Owed,  but  walked  silently  by 
the  side  of  Olivia. 

"  I  rejoice  to  see  a  friend  here,  to 
whom  I  longed  to  convey  my  parting 
good  wishes/'  said  Rosahe.  ''  How  glad 
I  shall  be,  at  all  times,  to  hear  that  Signer 
Massini  is  well  and  happy,'' 

*'  I  fear  neither  of  those  blessings 
are  to  be  my  portion,"  replied  he,  "  but 
may  they  be  your's,  Signora." 

She  was  deeply  affected  hy  hh  words, 
and  his  melancholy  air ,  but  L^rd  \'i:lcrs 
coming  up  just  at  that;  mcment,  aufl  ad- 
dressing her  in  English,  prevented  her 
from  making  a  reply. 
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"  I  make  no  apology  for  the  abrupt- 
ness of  my  request/'  said  be,  smibng. 
"  You  know  my  beart's  first  hope  :  the 
second  is,  that  you  will  be  propitious  to 
our  prayers,  and  consent  to  visit  Eng- 
land ^ 

Rosalie  assured  him  that  the  event  be 
alluded  to,  would  give  her  more  pleasure 
than  any  other  she  knew  of;  and  that 
such  an  excursion,  were  it  practicable, 
would  delight  her  beyond  measure, 

"  We  shall  direct  our  course  across 
the  Appennines,  storm  the  convent,  and 
carry  you  off  per  force  ^^^  said  he,  gaily. 

"  Then,"  replied  she,  in  the  same 
tone,  "  as  you  English  are  invincible  in 
those  sort  of  attacks,  1  had  better  not 
make  any  resistence." 
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"  I  tnist/^  said  he,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  "  that  you  will  depend  upon  me 
for  guarding  your  peace,  and  promoting 
your  happiness ;  and  that  no  groundless 
fears  will  deter  you  from  an  act  which 
will  contirm  mine." 

"  Assuredly,  I  will  depend  upon 
you,"  said  she  ;  '*  and  the  consent  of  the 
Abbess  shall  be  followed  bv  mine.'^ 

He  thanked  her  with  fervor;  and, 
to  avoid  suspicion,  immediately  left  her. 

The  rooms  were  beginning. to  thia 
very  fast,  when  the  Duke  of  Altieri  and 
Lady  Madalene  made  their  entree.  The 
Marchesa  said  she  would  punish  them 
for  being  so  late  by  making  them  stay 
supper;  and  they  promenaded  the  apart- 
ments until  they  should  be  summoned  to 
the  eating  saloon. 
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It  was  eviclpiit  to  the  Marchesa,  that 
the  Duke  wished  to  detach  Rosalie  from 
the  rest  of  the  party  ;  and  she,  therefore, 
afforded  him  the  means,  by  first  giving 
a  hint  to  the  Marchese,  and  then  calhng 
the  attention  of  Lady  Madalene  and  Oli- 
via to  something  she  wished  to  shew 
them  in  the  next  room  :  for  so  powerful 
Were  the  attractions  of  grandeijr  to  her- 
self, that  she  could  not  even  yet  discard 
the  hope  that  Rosalie  would  be  tempted 
to  revoke  her  decision,  rather  than  be 
again  immured  in  the  gloom  of  a  con- 
vent. The  Duke  then  said,  with  a  re- 
spectful air, — 

"  Do  not  fear,  Signora,  that  I  am 
going  to  importune  you  farther  on  a  sub- 
ject Avhich  1  know  to  be  displeasing  to 
you.  When  my  hopes  of  becoming 
united  to  you  by  a  still  dearer  title  wer*. 
destroyed,    we    exchanged   promises   of 
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friendship.  How  was  it  possible  to  lose 
you,  without  requiring  a  renewal  of  those 
promises!" 

"  Oh  1"  replied  Rosalie,  "  gladly, 
gratefully,  do  I  register  you  on  my  me- 
mory, as  a  most  valued  and  kind  friend." 

"  Then  prove  your  friendship,  and 
put  mine  to  the  test!" 

"  How  Duke!" 

*'  You  are  unhappy :  tell  me  how  I 

can  serve  you !" 

Rosalie  blushed:  but,  recovering 
from  her  confusion,  she  said  with  sweet- 
ness— 

"  Your  conduct  is  noble,  and  deserv- 
ing of  my  confidence  ;  and  did  my  situ- 
VOL.  II.  H 
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Jition  require  advice,  I  would  repay  it 
with  a  degree  of  candour  equal  to  your 
own/' 

'•  I  am  too  sincere  to  be  ceremoni- 
ous. jNIy  daughter  has  informed  me  that 
a  mutual"  attachment  subsists  between 
you  and  Leonardo  Barrazzi.  That,  on  the 
discovery,  of  it  the  Marchese  behaved  to 
you  with  outrageous  violence,  and  gave 
you  your  choice,  either  to  marry  me,  or 
devote  yourself  to  a  conventual  life.  That 
Leonardo  was  banished  from  Florence, 
and  you  had  been  commanded  to  leave 
his  palazzo.  How  she  gained  her  inform- 
ation, I  did  not  ask.  Has  she  heard  truth, 
or  not?" 

"  Very  little,  if  any,  has  the  fact 
been  exaggerated.  The  violence  of  the 
Marchese's  passion,  must  have  betrayed 
it  to  the  servants,  by  whom  it  has,  un- 
questionably, been  repeated.^^ 
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"  TKe  Marchese's  authority  over  his 
son  is  incontestible  ;  but  has  he  power 
to  direct  your  fatel" 

"  Certainly  not.'* 

''  Then  suffer  me  to  snatch  yoa  from 
the  destiny  he  meditates.  Accept  an 
asylum  in  my  palazzo.  There  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  your  becoming  my  daugh- 
ter's guest;  and  she  is  here  purposel}^  to 
-solicit  the  honour  of  your  company,  and 
prevent  your  journey  to  the  convent.  If, 
on  a  point  of  so  much  delicacy,  you  can 
speak  without  reserve :  if  Leonardo  is 
devoted  to  you,  and  you  have  distin- 
guished him  with  your  regard  :  my  influ- 
ence is  great  with  the  Marchese,  and  it 
shall  be  exerted  to  the  utmost  whh  him, 
and  in  every  other  way,  to  make  you 
happy.'' 

H  2 
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"  Oh,'*  cried  Rosalie,  tears  stream- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  "  how  transcend- 
antiy  great  and  good  this  is  !  But  words 
fail  me,  and  my  homage  must  be  silent/* 
And  she  crossed  her  hands  on  her  bosom, 
in  an  attitude  of  pious  acknowledg- 
ment. 

"  Rosalie!"  said  the  Duke,  after  he 
bad  gazed  at  her  some  moments,  during 
which  she  had  been  absorbed  in  a  total 
abstraction  of  thought :  *'  Rosalie,  w-hen 
you  rejected  me,  I  had  the  vanity  to  be- 
lieve it  owing  to  a  pievious  engagement. 
Could  I  be  offended  at  you  for  that? 
And  can  I  do  otherwise  than  wish  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  her  who  is  so 
inexpressibly  dear  to  me]  Let  not  that 
passion  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
love,  which  is  insensible  to  the  exquisite 
delight  of  averting  misfortune  from  an 
adored  object,  independent  of  selfish  gra- 
tifications l^* 
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**  The  more  T  hear,  the  more  I  cease 
to  be  surprized,"  said  Rosalie  ;  "  and  I 
ought  to  beg  pardon  of  you,  for  not 
having  discovered  before,  that  your  mind 
is  capable  of  all  the  sublimity  of  vii  tiie/-^ 

"  Your  praises,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"  will  stimulate  me  still  more  iu  the  prac- 
tice of  it.  But  consider  my  present  plan, 
and  we  will  decide  on  the  rest  hereafter!'' 

"  If  I  am  restored  in  safety  to  my 
friends  at  Sf.  Agnese^  I  dare  believe  that 
the  Marchese  will  not  have  power  to  in- 
jure me  ;  and  not  less  from  my  own  re- 
quest, than  his  wishes,  I  am  to  com- 
mence my  journey  tomorrow  morning,  in 
one  of  his  carriages,  and  under  the  escort 
of  some  of  his  servanst.  1  feel  that  reserve 
with  such  a  friend  would  be  as  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings,  as  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable in  itself,  and  will,  therefore, 
II  3 
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own  that,  were  I  even  disposed  to  put 
myself  under    the   protection    of  Lady 
Madalene,    I  am  not  at  liberty  to  take 
such    a   step,    without   the    approbation 
of  the   Lady  Abbess,    who    is   my  sole 
guide  and  guardian,  and  to  whom  I  owe 
every  attention  which  affection  and  dirty 
can  suggest.     It,  indeed,  appears  to  me, 
that  were  I  to  remain  in  Florence,  and 
the  Marchese  really  has  any  unjustifiable 
designs  against  me,  the  utmost  vigilance 
might  not  be  able  to  secure  me.  Besides, 
he  might  impute  to  me  the  wish  of  mak- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  world  against  him  ; 
or  even  accuse  me  of  the  design  of  giving 
further  encouragement'^ — 

She  paused,  for  a  moment,  and  blush- 
ed, deeply.  The- Duke  heard  her  with 
the  most  fixed  attention,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  interrupt  her,  and  she  con- 
tinued.— 
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**  I  cannot  forget  that  I  have  been  a 
cherished  guest  in  the  Marchese's  man- 
sion, and  that  I  have,  unfortunately,  de- 
stroyed his  proudest  hopes.  I  have 
surely  then  no  reason  to  resent  the  recent 
unkindness  he  has  shewn  me;  and  1  fer- 
vently pray  that  my  absence  may  be  the 
means  of  restorins;  Leonardo  to  liis  dutv: 
for,  however  I  may  suffer  from  a  par- 
tiality, ray  principles  forbid  me  to  accept 
the  hand  of  a  man  whose  vows  of  love 
would  be  blighted  by  those  of  broken 
obedience." 

"  The  correctness  of  your  judge- 
ment," replied  the  Duke,  "almost makes 
me  reproach  myself  for  the  officiousness 
of  which  I  have  been  guilty." 

"Oh,  say  not  so,  Duke !"  replied 
Rosalie,  "  Say,  rather,  that  you  approve 
of  my  scruples,  or  you  add  to  the  poign- 
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ancy  of  my  affliction.  Suffer  me  to  hope 
that  I  partake,  in  some  degree,  the  es- 
sence of  your  own  noble  spirit,  when  I 
declare,  that  the  influence  you  propose 
trying  over  the  Marchese  would  annihi- 
late tlie  reciprocity  of  our  friendship ; 
since,  in  my  own  eyes,  I  should  become 
too  despicable,  to  wish  the  continuance 
of  your  esteem/' 

"  To  say  merely  that  I  approve," 
said  the  Duke,  with  visible  agitation,  "  is 
too  great  a  restraint  upon  my  feelings.  I 
adore  the  exalted  enthusiasm  of  your 
character  ;  and,  whilst  I  yield  to  you  the 
unbounded  admiration  of  my  soul,  I  sub- 
mit to  the  superior  dictates  of  your 
reason,'^ 

"  That  any  force  should  be  used  to 
compel  me  to  take  the  veil,  is  so  very 
improbable,  that,    although    the    threat 
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mfght  have  been  made,  I  know  not  how 
to  entertain  serious  fears  of  its  being  pat 
in  execution,"  said  Rosahe.  "  Whilst 
our  present  beloved  Superior  hves,  there 
is  at  least  no  danger  of  it." 

*^  If  her  death  then,  or  any  other  evil 
should  befal  you,  will  you  make  me  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  command  my  ser- 
vices V^ 

"  111,  indeed,  should  I  deserve  such 
a  friend,  if  I  knew  not  how  to  appreciate 
his  value.  If  misfortunes  accumulate 
round  me,  I  have  only  to  recollect  this 
conversation,  to  feel  convinced  that  I  am 
not  friendless/' 

The  rest  of  the  party  approached  as 

the  Duke   was  beginning  to  reply  with 

great  earnestness,   and   Lady   Madalene 

enquired  if  she  was  to  be  indulged  with 

II  5 
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the  pleasure  of  Signora  Rosalie's  com- 
pany I  The  Duke  informed  her  that  Ro- 
salie had  urgent  motives  for  wishing  to 
return  to  the  convent  immediately,  and 
mutual  acknowledgments  and  express- 
ions of  regret  w^ere  exchanged  on  each 
side. 

•  During  the  beginning  of  this  con- 
versation, a  marked  look  of  discontent 
and  eager  attention  sat  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Marchese,  which  gradually 
dispersed  as  he  listened  to  the  conclusion 
of  it.  Lady  Madalene  had  apprized  him 
and  the  Marchesa,  that  the  Duke  meant 
to  solicit  Rosalie  to  favour  them  with  a 
visit,  and  hence  arose  the  emotion  the 
Marchese  had  endeavoured  to  repress, 
but  could  not  entirely  conceal. 

The    supper   time    was   silent   and 
cheerless ;  for  each  individual  either  was, 
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or  afTected  to  be,  sad,  at  the  approaching 
separation.  The  words  of  the  Duke  were 
nearly  inarticulate  when  he  would  have 
pronounced  his  parting  adieus,  and  Lady 
Madalene  was  the  only  one  who  talked 
of  their  meeting  again,  with  hope,  or  ex- 
pectation. 

Both  the  IMarchese  and  Marchesa 
saluted  the  cheek  of  Rosalie,  when  they 
bade  her  farewell.  They  confined  them- 
selves merely  to  the  expressions  of  good 
wishes :  for,  practised  as  they  were  in 
the  arts  of  dissimulation,  they  would  ven- 
ture nothing  more,  in  a  scene  like  this. 
Rosalie  with  ease,  but  dignity,  thanked 
them  for  the  hospitable  attentions  they 
had  paid  her,  and  for  their  kindness  in 
sending  an  escort  with  her  across  th? 
Appennines  ;  and,  after  bowing  respect- 
fully to  each,  withdrew  with  Olivia. 

H  6 
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The  two  friends  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  night  in  conversation,  which 
was,  however,  frequently  interrupted  by 
their  tears.  The  grief  of  poor  Olivia 
would  have  been  almost  insupportable, 
if  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  beloved 
friend  again  soon,  had  not  helped  to  as- 
suage it. 

They  rose  with  the  earliest  dawn ; 
and,  after  partaking  of  a  breakfast  which 
was  in  readiness,  descended  to  the  por- 
tico, where  a  carriage  was  in  waiting, 
and  one  of  the  women  belonging  to  the 
Marchesa  already  seated  in  it.  There 
was  a  delicacy  and  distinction  in  this 
which  affected  the  grateful  heart  of  Ro- 
salie, and  argued  a  greater  attention  to 
her  feelings  than  she  was  prepared  to 
expect,  and  gave  to  Olivia  no  less  joy 
than  surprize.  They  threw  themselves 
into  each  other's  arms:  it  was  a  moment 
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of  speechless  agony;  and  when  Rosalie 
first  became  sensible,  by  its  motion,  that 
she  was  in  the  carnage,  she  had  lost 
sight  of  the  Palazzo  di  Barrazzi. 


CHAPTER   V. 


**  The  beauteous  scene  of  lofty  vnoun tain 5, 
Smiling  vallies,  murm'ring  fountains  j 
Sheep  in  flowVy  pastures  bleating, 
Echo  our  last  words  repeating ; 
Bees  with  busy  sounds  delighting, 
Groves  to  gentle  sleep  inviting  j 
Whispering  winds  the  poplars  courting, 
Swains  in  rustic  circles  sporting.'' 


Rosalie  continued  deeply  and 
painfully  absorbed  by  melancholy  reflec- 
tions, as  the  carriage  moved  slowly  along 
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the  banks  of  the  Arno.  Her  attendant 
preserved  a  respectful  silence,  which  left 
her  to  the  indulgence  of  the  various  emo- 
tions which  agitated  her  bosom. 

A  retrospection  of  the  events  which 
had  occurred,  during  the  few  past  months 
of  her  life,  passed  in  such  rapid  success- 
ion across  her  imagination,  that  she  would 
have  been  tempted  to  doubt  whether 
they  were  realities,  had  not  an  aching 
void  at  her  heart  convinced  her  they 
were  fatal  truths. 

As  her's  was  a  disposition  which 
always  sought  consolation,  instead  of 
yielding  to  despair ;  and  she  had  been 
taught  to  consider  fortitude  the  parent  of 
resignation,  she  opposed  to  the  evils  she 
had  endured,  the  sweet  and  unalienable 
friendship  of  Olivia,  and  the  disinterested 
attachment  of  Leonardo.     Ought  she  to 
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murmur  at  misfortunes  which  were  min- 
gled with  blessings  of  such  inestimable 
value  I 

The  anger,  the  resentment,  the  vio« 
lence  of  the  March ese  and  Marchesa 
were  past,  and,  she  trusted,  never  to  be 
experienced  again  :  for  was  she  not  pro- 
ceeding to  a  safe  asylum,  where  no  dan- 
ger could  assail  her!  Yet  what  did  not 
the  fearful  insinuations  of  Count  Marioni 
impart;  and  what,  alas!  remained  to  her 
of  Olivia's  affection  and  Leonardo's  re- 
gard ?  They  too  were  also  past :  for  from 
both  she  was  probably  separated  for  ever. 
To  erace  the  image  of  Leonardo  from  her 
bosom,  she  found  to  be  impossible  :  but 
the  most  imperious  duty  did  not  demand 
a^sacrifice  like  that.  His  cherished  re- 
membrance should  neither  embitter  the 
hours  of  her  solitude,  or  weaken  the 
powers  of  her  mind.     The  recollection  of 
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his  exalted  virtues,  woulf]  be  an  incentive 
to  the  performance  of  every  good  act ; 
and  with  her  prayers  for  his  happiness, 
she  would  offer  up  those  for  his  return  to 
his  duty  :  for  never  would  she  consent  to 
become  his  wife.  Insulted  dehcacy  and 
conscious  dignity  of  mind,  forbade  an 
alliance  with  the  Marchese,  who  had 
mingled  asperity  with  injustice,  and  cru- 
elty with  contempt.  The  disgraceful 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  banished 
from  the  Palazzo  di  Barrazzi,  ought  not 
to  hurt  her  feelings.  She  should  be  re- 
ceived with  transport  at  the  convent; 
and,  whilst  no  degree  of  condemnation 
could  be  affixed  to  her  own  conduct  or 
principles,  it  would  be  a  weakness  to 
suffer  the  injury  vvhich  another  had  the 
power  of  inflicting,  to  destroy  her  repose. 
In  arguing  thus  with  herself,  she  restored 
her  spirits  to  a  peaceful  composure.  The 
fortitude  of  a  virtuous  mind  rises  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  injustice  which  pursues 
it. 

An  exclamation  of  pleasure  fronn 
Margaurita,  fully  roused  her  fronn  her  ab- 
straction ;  and,  turning  round  to  ask  the 
cause,  the  waiting  woman  said — 

"  Do  but  look,  Signora,  at  thai 
group  of  peasants  dancing  under  the 
shade  of  the  palm  trees,  and  listen  to  their 
music.  Oil  !  it  would  make  any  one 
happy  but  to  look  at  them  !  How  pretty 
their  dresses  are  ;  and  how  cheerful  the 
music  is  I  ]\ly  Lady  Islarchesa's  cassinos 
and  concerts  are  nothiuir  to  it  1^^ 


'O 


"  It  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  specta- 
cle,^' replied  Rosalie,  "  and  I  hope," 
added  she,  with  a  sigh,  '•  that  they  are 
as  happy  as  they  appear  to  be."  Recur- 
ring, in  her  own  ideas,  to  the  splendid 
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scenes  she  had  partaken  of,  when  her 
.  heart  was  sari,  and  her  spirits  too  much 
oppressed  to  enjoy  them. 

"  Do  not  give  way  to  sorrow,  Sign- 
ora,"  said  Margaurita,  whose  simplicity 
gave  interest  to  her  cor^ passion.  "  Do 
not  fear,  but  the  Alarchese's  cruel  designs 
will  be  prevented.  From  all  that  I  have 
heard,  and  from  what  I  saw  this  morning, 
I   am  sure  that  there   are   persons   who 

will  lose  their  lives  to  save  vou." 

%/ 

*'  My  good  ^largaurita,'*  asked  Ro- 
salie, with  surprize,  '*  what  do  you  know 
of  the  Marchese's  designs;  and  what  did 
you  observe  this  morning!" 

*'  Indeed,  Signora,  all  the  domestics 
know,  as  well  as  me,  that  the  jNIarchese 
has  sworn  you  shall  be  a  nun,  and  that 
you  are  going  to  the  convent  to  be  made 
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one  :  but  you  are  so  beautiful  and  so 
amiable,  and  the  Signor  loves  you  so 
greatly" — 

*'  But  what  did  you  observe^"  said 
Rosalie,  interrupting  her. 

*'  You  know  the  conservatory  that 
opens  into  one  of  the  quadrangles  of 
the  great  court,  Signora?  There,  whilst 
I  sat  waiting  for  you  in  the  carraige,  I 
perceived  the  Signor  concealing  himself 
behind  the  shrubs,  looking  so  pale,  and  so 
unhappy.  And  then,  when  you  tore 
yourself  away  from  the  arms  of  Signora 
Olivia,  1  saw  him  raise  up  his  clasped 
hands,  and  his  eyes  to  heaven,  with  such 
a  look,  that  it  terrified  ine  !" 

Perceivinof   that    Rosalie    remained 
silent,  she  thus  proceeded. — 
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"  Then,  just  after  we  had  quitted 
the  town,  and  well  may  it  be  called 
Florence  the  Fah\  it  is  so  pretty  a  place, 
as  we  turned  round  that  rock  which  is 
shaded  by  such  a  niimber  of  vast  trees,  I 
saw  several  horsemen,  who  I  am  sure  were 
watching  the  carriage,  for  I  saw  one  of 
them  point  to  it ;  and  I  am  sure  he  was 
giving  some  directions.  Scmta  Maria! 
I  was  so  rejoiced  ;  for,  without  a  doubt, 
they  will  take  you  away,  before  you 
reach  the  convent.'' 

Margaurita's  last  words  excited  no 
less  terror  than  attention  in  Rosalie;  who, 
far  from  supposing  the  men  so  stationed, 
if,  indeed,  they  were  placed  there  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  carrirge,  to 
be  her  deliverers,  concluded  they  were 
sent  to  seize,  and  convey  her  to  some 
other  monastery,  instead  of  that  of  St, 
Agnese» 
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It  was  now  too  evident  thai;  the 
Marchese  had  threatened  to  confine  her; 
and,  to  effect  that  purpose,  some  other 
convent  must  have  been  fixed  upon,  than 
the  one  where  the  Aboess  was  her  pro- 
tecting friend,  and  the  sole  arbitress  of 
her  fate.  The  assertions  of  the  servants 
were  confirmed  by  Count  Marioni,  who, 
in  their  last  conversation,  had  intimated 
a  belief  that  such  designs  iiad  been 
formed.  True,  he  had  said  protection 
should  await  her;  but  if  such  a  defence 
was  necessary,  in  what  a  dreadful  predi- 
cament was  she  plared.  The  event  was 
uncertain :  success  might  attend  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Marchese  ;  and  if  otherwise, 
how  much  would  it  expose  Leonardo  to 
the  anger  of  his  father. 

She  tried  to  persuade  herself  that 
the  men  Margaurita  had  seen,,  might 
have  been  those  designed  to  see  her  safe 
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at  the  convent ;  but  it  was  improbable 
that  the  Count,  or  Signor  Barrazzi,  would 
be  so  unguarded  in  their  mode  of  pur- 
suing their  plan.  As  for  the  Marchese, 
having  no  susj)icions  that  his  designs 
were  detected,  he  might  act  more  fear- 
lessly, and  without  precaution.  She  re- 
collected his  look  the  preceding  evening, 
so  anxiously  fixed  upon  her,  whilst  the 
Duke  of  Altieri  was  repeating  to  Lady 
Madalene  the  answer  she  had  given  to 
their  invitation  ;  and  the  dark  smile  of 
triumph  his  features  displayed,  when 
he  heard  she  persisted  in  her  denial.  She 
almost  believed  herself  at  this  moment 
his  prisoner,  and  shuddered  with  the  pre- 
sentment of  the  punishment  his  hatred 
might  have  decreed  for  her.  So  great 
was  her  alarm,  that  she  debated  upon 
the/ propriety  of  dismissing  the  carriage 
at  some  of  the  places  where  she  might 
stop  for  refreshment,  before  she  entered 
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upon  the  wild  and  dessolate  pass  of  the 
Appenn'ines.  Her  judgement,  however, 
soon  led  her  to  renounce  this  idea  :  if 
her  fears  were  unfounded,  it  would  at- 
tach a  blameable  degree  of  suspicion  to 
her  character  ;  and  if  violence  was  really 
intended,  she  would,  even  then,  remain 
equally  exposed  to  the  danger  of  an 
attack.  It  appeared  to  her  to  be  impossi- 
ble to  do  otherwise,  than  to  await,  in 
fearful  suspense,  the  event  of  her  jour- 
ney :  and,  above  all,  she  saw  the  necessity 
of  concealing  her  apprehensions  from 
Margaurira,  who  might  relate  them  on 
her  return  to  Florence ;  and,  by  an  ex- 
posure of  her  pusillanimiiy,  render  her 
an  object  of  derision  to  the  Alarchese. 

With  as  much  composure,  therefore, 
as  she  could  assume,  she  forced  herself  to 
smile  at  the  stories  Margaurira  had  heard, 
and  the  fears  to  which  they  had  given 
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rise;  and,  to  convince  her  of  the  little 
effect  they  had  upon  herself,  began  to 
converse  on  the  beautiful  scenes  which 
now  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  In- 
deed, to  any  mind,  except  one  actually 
overwhelmed  with  despair,  the  enchant- 
ing view  of  fields  covered  with  flocks, 
grain,  and  herbage ;  trees  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  most  delicious 
fruits  ;  healthy  children,  employed  in  ga- 
thering leaves  from  the  mulberry-trees, 
for  food  for  the  si  Ik- worms  ;  and  the  pea- 
sants, in  their  picturesque  habits,  singing 
gaily,  as  they  were  busily  engaged  in  col- 
lecting this  rich  harvest  ;  must  have 
afforded  the  most  exquisite  sensations  of 
pleasure. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  and  they 
drew  near  to  the  Inn,  where  they  were  to 
repose  for  the  night,  the  stately  edifices 
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decreased  in  number,  but  the  neat  cot- 
tages njse  in  proportion;  and,  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  some  tall  chesnut, 
or  still  more  majestic  larch,  the  rustics 
were  collected  in  groups,  to  listen  to  the 
soft  melody  of  the  flute,  or  foot  it  to  the 
more  exhilerating  sound  of  the  tam- 
bourine. 

These  scenes  of  domestic  bliss,  so 
dear  to  the  imagination,  because  so  inter- 
esting to  the  heart,  soothed  the  purturb- 
ed  spirits  of  poor  Rosalie;  and  when, 
from  the  window  of  the  little  Inn,  she 
listened  to  the  last  cadences,  which  died 
away  on  the  stillness  of  night,  she  felt  a 
tranquillity  diffuse  itself  over  her  mind, 
congenial  with  the  peaceful  scenes  she 
contemplated. 

The  progress  of  the  travellers  became 
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less  rapid  on  the  second  day.  The  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation  and  cheerful  ha- 
bitations gradually  receded;  and  they 
found  themselves  beginning  to  ascend 
the  steep  and  dreary  sides  of  the  Appen- 
nines.  Gloomy  ideas  again  took  possess- 
ion of  the  mind  of  Rosalie.  She  had  not 
yet  met  with  any  incident  which  might 
warrant  the  suspicions  of  Margaurita,  but 
they  were  njow  entered  upon  that  part  of 
their  journey,  where,  if  such  designs  had 
been  planned,  they  might  with  more  ease 
be  carried  into  execution.  She  felt  a 
cold  chili  creep  over  her  at  every  project- 
ing rock  they  approached,  and  almost 
fancied  she  beheld  living  forms  moving 
in  the  gloom  of  their  dark  recesses.  At 
length,  a  few  twinkling  lights  announced 
to  Rosalie,  that  they  must  have  arrived 
at  the  obscure  Inn,  where  she  and  Ohvia 
I  2 
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had  slept,  the  first  night  after  they  had 
quitted  the  monastery. 

She  was  shewn  into  the  same  large 
and  comfortless  apartment  as  before  ;  and 
here  she  felt  how  much  the  absence 
or  presence  of  a  beloved  object  can  influ- 
ence the  soul,  and  change  the  appear- 
ance of  the  most  dreary  situation.  Then 
she  was  accompanied  by  Olivia  :  the  flat- 
tering promises  of  happiness  flitted  before 
them  ;  and,  in  the  interchange  of  friend- 
ship and  affection,  the  hours  were  lessen- 
ed down  to  moments,  and  the  gloomy  in- 
convenience of  the  place  was  overlooked. 
Now^  alone,  unhappy  at  the  past,  and 
dreading  the  future,  she  threw  her  eyes 
around  in  fearful  observation,  and  shud- 
dered at  the  prison-like  appearance  of 
this  dark  and  spacious  apartment.  The 
house  had  formerly  been  a  fortress,   to 
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guard  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Appennines, 
and  had  undergone  little  change  in  the 
interior.  Even  part  of  the  furniture, 
which  had  suited  the  ferocious  inhabi- 
tants of  those  barbarous  times,  was  pre- 
served, and  still  in  use.  A  long,  dark, 
oak  table  maintained  its  place,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  along  each  side  of 
which,  were  -large  chairs  coarsely  carved, 
and  wooden  benches  of  a  rude  make. 
Two  lamps  were  suspended  from  the 
vaulted  roof,  and  the  dim  light  they 
afforded,  was  just  sufficient  to  discover 
that  the  walls  were  no  less  blackened  by 
age  and  damp,  than  smoke.  As  the  light 
afforded  by  these  miserable  lamps,  was 
not  strong  enough  to  shew  the  extent  of 
the  place,  and  the  motion  of  the  carriage, 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  had,  as  well  as 
the  sudden  transition  from  darkness,  left 
I  3 
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Rosalie  but  a  vague  and  indeterminate 
sight,  she  was  persuaded  that,  in  the  in- 
distinct distance,  she  beheld  moving 
figures.  Trembling  with  apprehension, 
and  in  expectation  that  her  footsteps 
would  be  arrested,  she  advanced  hastily 
towards  the  door,  to  summon  Margau- 
rita,  when  she  rushed  into  the  room,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  Oh,  Signora,  they  are  here  indeed  I 
The  very  men  I  saw  under  the  shadow 
of  the  rock,  soon  after  we  quitted  Flo- 
rence, are  now  in  this  house/^ 

Rosalie,  nearly  fainting  from  terror, 
clung  to  one  of  the  heavy  chairs  for  sup- 
port, and  forgot  her  imaginary  fears,  in 
this  real  and  certain  danger.  All  the 
horrors  of  her  situation  rushed  upon  her 
mind  at  once.     This  spot,  so  favourable 
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for  the  commission  of  crimes,  had,  doubt-  ''' 

less,  been  selected  for  her  destruction  ; 
since,  had  less  than  her  death  been  medi- 
tated, it  would  have  been  easy  to  change 
the  direction  of  her  journey  long  before 
this;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  she  should 
fall  by  the  poniard  of  some  relentless  ruf- 
fian, whilst  her  fate  could  neither  be 
known,  or  lamented.  Scarcely  could  she 
recover  the  pow*ers  of  articulation  suffi- 
ciently to  ask  of  Margaurita  what  she  had 
observed. 

"Oh,  the  Saints!'^  exclaimed  she, 
*'  they  have  more  the  appearance  of  a 
banditti,  than  the  friends  1  expected  to 
be  in  pursuit  of  us.  I  was  searching  for 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  to  learn  what 
could  be  procured  for  your  supper,  when 
I  saw  three  ill-looking  men  whispering 
I  4 
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with  her,  and  one  of  them  pointed  to  the 
Marchese's  servants,  making  signs  to  her, 
that  she  should  not  discover  that  they 
were  there.  I  am  sure  it  was  so,  and  I 
staid  no  longer,  but  ran  to  tell  you, 
Signora.  Oh,  Santa  Maria!  what  will 
become  of  us?'^ 

"  What  will  become  of  us,  indeed !" 
repeated  Rosalie,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost 
dismay.  "  No  rescue  is  near ;  and,  with- 
out the  protection  of  Heaven,  we  are 
lost  1^^ 

They  listened  long,  in  almost  breath- 
less agony  ;  until  Rosalie,  no  longer  able 
to  endure  this  terrible  suspense,  besought 
Margaurita  to  question  the  landlady,  and 
procure  some  information  respecting  these 
dreadful  strangers.^^ 
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Scarcely  had  she  left  the  apartment, 
before  Rosalie  heard  some  heavy  foot- 
steps; and,  in  an  instant,  perceived  they 
approached  her.  Flight  was  impossible. 
^  tall  gaunt  figure  appeared  at  the  door: 
his  cloak  was  thrown  back,  and  in  his 
belt  he  had  pistols.  He  gazed  at  Rosalie, 
who  stood  in  mute  despair,  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  stepping  hastily  forward,  put 
one  knee  to  the  ground,  and  presented 
her  with  a  billet. 

The  action,  and  his  departure,  were 
instantaneous ;  and  scarcely  could  her 
trembling  hands  retain  the  paper  so  mys- 
teriously placed  there.  Drawing  near  to 
the  lamp,  she  tore  it  open,  and  found 
within  but  the  word  ^ Remember,^  She 
knew  it  to  bo  the  hand-writing  of  Count 
Marioni :  it  had  been  the  last  word  he 
I  5 
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had  pronounced :  it  was  to  be  the  secret 
signal  for  protection  ;  and  she  instantly 
comprehended  the  whole  of  the  de- 
sign. 

She  had  scarcely  deposited  the  paper 
in  her  bosom,  before  Margaurita  appeared, 
and,  in  joyful  accents,  told  her  that  the 
men  she  had  seen  had  been  guarding 
some  foreigners  of  distinction  across  the 
Appennines,  and  were  now  returning. 
That  she  had  found  them  socially  seated 
with  the  servants  of  the  Marchese,  over  a 
flask  of  wine,  and  that  they  had  agreed  to 
travel  together  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Rosalie  appeared  to  be  entirely  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation  ;  but,  as  she 
perceived  poor  Margaurita  had  still  a 
dread    of    this   gloomy    habitation,    she 
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kindly  retained  her  in  her  apartment  for 
the  eveninsr. 

o 

She  no^v  reflected  on  the  delicate 
attention  of  Count  IMarioni  and  Signor 
Barrazzi,  with  the  most  exquisite  delight. 
It  was  now  evident  that  these  men  had 
been  directed  to  keep  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, to  give  her  succour,  if  any  out- 
rage had  been  offered  on  the  road ;  and 
that  they  had  contrived  to  give  her  a  hint, 
which  could  be  understood  by  no  one 
but  herself,  even  if  it  should  be  discover- 
ed ;  ihat  in  this  dreary  solitude,  where 
her  apprehensions  might  be  the  strongest, 
she  was  protected  and  in  safety.  Tears 
rose  to  her  eyes  ;  they  flowed  in  abun- 
dandance:  buther^s  was  now  that  luxury 
of  grief,  which  only  those  can  know, 
who,  iu  the  midst  of  affliction  and  suf- 
i  6 
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ferings,  have  received  proofs  of  the  most 
faithful  constancy  and  undeviating  friend- 
ship. 

At  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning,  Rosalie  and  her  attendant  pur- 
sued their  journey  ;  and  it  was  with 
much  satisfaction  she  observed  that  the 
strangers  were  conversing  familiarly  with 
the  servants  of  the  Marchese.  In  these 
frightful  mountains,  where  the  jarring  ele- 
ments seem  at  least  to  have  asfreed  in 
sweeping  away  every  appearance  of  its 
being  an  habitable  region,  the  guard  was 
of  the  utmost  service.  They  supported 
the  carriage,  where  the  rugged  acclivities 
threatened  its  overthrow;  and,  by  their 
alertness  and  assiduity,  obviated,  in  a 
great  measure, the  dangers  and  difficuhies 
which  every  traveller  must  encounter,  in 
mounting  these  Alpine  tracts. 
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The  near  approach  to  the  convent, 
now  filled  the  heart  of  Rosalie  with  un- 
alloyed transport.  Soon  should  she  be 
encircled  by  the  arms  of  her  beloved 
friends.  Their  surprize,  at  her  unexpect- 
ed appearance,  would  yield  to  joy;  and, 
when  they  learned  her  undeserved  dis- 
grace, they  would  applaud  the  magnani- 
mity with  which  she  had  endured  it,  and 
love  her  the  more  for  what  she  had  suf- 
fered. The  palpitation  of  her  heart  in- 
creased at  every  angle  of  the  winding 
ascent  ;  and  it  almost  bounded  from  her 
bosom,  when  the  grey  spires  and  turrets 
of  the  convent  appeared,  rising  in  venera- 
ble majesty  from  among  the  trees,  over 
whose  foliage  autumn  had  spread  her 
rich  and  mellow  tints.  Farther  distant 
in  the  perspective,  and  under  the  shade 
thrown  over  it  by  an  almost  perpendicu- 
lar rock,  she  indistinctly  discovered  the 
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large  square  tower,  and  high  pointed 
dormitories  of  the  Abbey  ;  and,  at  that 
moment  the  deep-toned  srun  '  of  the 
matin  bell  struck  her  ear,  as  it  reverbe- 
rated among  the  mountains.  All  the 
affectionate  cares  of  the  good  Father 
Sebastiano,  now  rushed  into  her  memory, 
and  tears  flowed  fast  from  her  eyes, 
whilst  she  reflected  that  she  should  not 
behold  his  venerable  form,  bending  for- 
ward to  bless  and  welcome  her.  His 
successor  too,  who  had  appeared  so  very 
repulsive  to  her  nature,  would  now  he 
associated  in  those  offices,  which  required 
from  her  observance  and  obedience.  How 
she  should  acquit  herself  of  these  duties, 
or  prevail  upon  herself  to  pay  him  the 
outward  semblance  of  respect,  she  was 
deeply  revolving  in  her  mind,  when  the 
coach  stopped  at  the  outward  gate  of  the 
convent. 
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Different  sensations,  again  filled  her 
bosom.  She  jumped  from  the  carriage, 
and  rather  flew  than  ran  up  the  steps  of 
the  terrazzo  :  and,  giving  the  porteress 
only  an  affectionate  smile  of  remem- 
brance, proceeded  along  the  cloyster,  to 
the  apartments  of  the  Lady  Abbess.  In 
the  anti-room  she  found  one  of  the  sis- 
ters.— 

"  Is  she  well! — shall  I  find  her  in 
her  parlour  V  cried  Rosalie,  her  voice 
rendered  tremulous  through  agitation. 
"  Oh !  tell  her  that  Rosalie  is  here,  waiting 
anxiously,  impatiently,  for  permission  to 
throw  herself  at  her  feet  I" 

Sister  Magdalen  a  was  in  her  arms  in 
an  instant.  "  It  is,  it  is  our  Rosalie  1'^ 
exclaimed  she,  leading  her  to  the  Abbess: 
who,  although   prepared,  in  some   mea- 
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sure,  by  this  little  delay,  was  unable  to 
recover  her  composure  until,  she  saw  that 
Rosalie  was  well,  and  actually  shedding 
tears  of  delight  at  her  feet,  and  covering 
her  hands  with  kisses,  as  she  held  them 
to  her  lips. 

When  the  first  emotions  of  joy  and 
astonishment  had  siibsided,  Rosalie  beg- 
ged for  accommodations  for  the  servants 
of  the  Marchese,  and  particularly  for  her 
attendant,  Margaurita,  for  whom  she  en- 
treated that  a  bed  might  be  prepared  in 
her  own  apartment,  speaking  highly  of 
her  faithful  attentions  durin^r  the  journey, 
and  declaring  that  she  could  not  be  satis- 
fied to  abandon  her,  the  moment  her  ser- 
vices were  unnecessary. 

The  Superior  applauded  this  senti* 
ment ;  and,  straining  her  once  more   to 
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her  bosom,  exclaimed — **  My  own  Rosa- 
lie is  indeed  returned  to  me  !  She  has 
neither  been  contaminated  by  the  pride 
nor  the  ingratitude  of  the  world/^ 

Perceiving  that  Rosalie  was  begin- 
ning to  speak  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
her  unexpected  appearance,  she  added — 

"  My  beloved  child,  my  heart  is 
fully  satisfied  for  the  present,  with  be- 
holding you  again,  and  is  indeed  incapa- 
ble of  attending  to  any  other  circum- 
stance. Go  now  and  see  the  sisterhood, 
who  are  impatiently  waiting,  no  doubt, 
to  embrace  you  :  we  will  then  proceed  to 
the  refectory;  and,  tomorrow  morning,  all 
my  interest  will  be  excited,  while  1  listen 
to  your  recital. 

Rosalie  soon  found  herself  surround- 
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ed  by  the  nuns,  who  vvt^lromed  her  with 
professions  of  unfeigned  pleasure:  and 
the  Abbess,  well  kiiowiug  that  her  ac- 
commodations, for  the  two  last  nightsj 
could  not  have  been  very  favourable  to 
repose,  dismissed  her  to  her  apartment,  as 
soon  as  supper  was  over. 

She  found  jNIargaurita  in  waiting, 
and  very  grateful  for  her  condescension  : 
for  "  Indeed,  Signora,"  said  she,  "  1  never 
liked  a  convent;  and  1  was,  some  how, 
almost  afraid  of  being  a  night  within  the 
walls/^ 

"  My  good  Margaurita,^'  replied  Ro- 
salie, you  have  afforded  me  comfort,  and 
I  owe  it  to  you  in  return/^ 

"  Oh,  sweet  Signora!"  said  Margau- 
rita,  "  if  it  was  not  for  these  dismal  walls, 
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and  the  frightful  dresses  of  the  nuns,  I 
never  should  wish  to  leave  you ;  but 
I  never  could  bear  a  nunnery,  and  if  I 
thought  you  were  to  be  made  a"  nun  of, 
I  should  cry  my  eyes  out.  But  some- 
body, that  I  know  of,  will  prevent  that; 
and,  when  I  get  back  to  the  palazzo,  I 
shall  tell  him  to  ^keep  a  good  look-out, 
for,  as  sure  I  am  here,  there  is  mischief 
going  on  between  my  Lord  Marchese 
and  that  ugly  old  friar,  who  was  lately  at 
the  palazzo.^^ 

"  T  insist  upon  your  not  mentioning 
any  thing  about  me  to — to  any  body,^^ 
said  Rosalie,  blushing  at  the  name  she 
was  unconsciously  going  to  utter.  "  But 
what  designs,  and  what  friar  do  you 
allude  to ?'^ 

"  To  him  they  call  Father  Beneditto, 
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who  is  so  frightful,  that,  I  pray  all  the 
Saiats  to  forgive  me,  1  cannot  help  hating 
him,  although  he  is  become  an  Abbot." 

"  You  know  nothing  farther  of  him 
then?"  said  Rosalie,  endeavouring  to  ap- 
pear as  little  interested  as  possible. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Signora  !  I  heard  Micheli 
the  coachman,  say,  that  he  had  letters 
from  the  Marchese  to  deliver  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  become  the  Superior  of  an 
Abby  hereabouts,  and  that  he  must  go 
there,  as  the  letters  were  of  consequence, 
and  must  not  be  trusted  out  of  his  own 
hands;  and, just  as  he  was  so  talking,  up 
came  this  frightful  Father :  I  declare  he 
made  me  start.  He  took  jNlicheli  aside, 
and  they  talked  very  low;  but  when 
he  came  back,  he  told  me  he  had  asked 
a  great  deal  about  you,  Signora  ;  and  he 
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Baid  to  Miclieli,  that  he  must  not  go  back 
without  letters  from  him :  and  then, 
what  was  more  odd  than  all  the  rest,  he 
bade  him  not  tell  you,  Signora,  that  he 
had  heard  from  the  Marchese,  or  that  he 
was  to  write  back  again  :  so  1  think  it 
can  be  no  good  they  are  about,  or  they 
would  not  make  such  a  secret  of  \t" 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Rosalie,  v/ith  as 
much  composure  as  she  could  assume, 
"  Micheli  has  only  an  inclination  to  at- 
tach the  idea  of  something  extrordinary 
to  his  embassy,  in  order  to  amuse  you,  or 
excite  your  curiosity  I" 

"  And  I  protest,  Signora,  I  have  a 
great  curiosity  to  find  out  their  schemes  ; 
and  I  can  do  it  very  well,  if  you  will 
give  your  consent/^ 
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^'  Are  the  means  justifiable,  and 
prudent!"  asked  Rosalie. 

"  Nothing  can  be  nriore  so,"  replied 
Margaurita,  "  for  it  is  as  easy  to  be  done 
as  possible,  and  we  never  can  be  found 
out.  You  must  know,  Signora,  the  first 
night  we  stopped  on  the  road,  1  wanted 
your  dressing  case,  so  I  went  to  the  coach 
seat,  and  brought  out,  as  1  thought,  the 
trunk  which  contained  it ;  but  when  I 
had  unlocked  it,  I  found  out  that  it  was 
a  trunk  which  belonged  to  Micheli,  and 
in  it  I  saw  the  very  letter  that  was  to  be 
taken  to  the  Abbot:  so  I  locked  it  up 
again  safe,  and  said  nothing.  So  as  my 
key  will  unlock  it  again,  and  Micheli  is 
sure  to  put  the  answer  in  the  same  place, 
I  can  easily  make  pretence  that  I  want 
to  put  up  some  more  things  in  the  seat, 
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and  so  take  out  the  letter  and  bring  it  to 
you,  Signora,  and  then  you  will  know  all 
that  they  are  about/^ 

"  Margaurita,'*  said  Rosalie,  '4  thank 
you  for  your  attachment,  which  is  proved 
by  your  solicitude  to  serve  me ;  and^ 
whenever  I  have  the  power,  I  will  cer- 
tainly reward  you  for  it :  but  it  behoves 
me  to  inform  you,  that  the  means  you 
propose  are  dishonourable.  I  am  per- 
suaded you  have  forgot,  through  your 
anxiety  for  me,  that  it  is  highly  criminal 
to  search  into  the  depository  of  another 
person's  thoughts;  and  that  a  letter,  either 
sealed  or  unsealed,  ought,  and  ever  will, 
be  held  sacred  by  every  person  of  inte- 
grity. It  is  a  robbery  of  the  most  atroci- 
ous  nature  to  defraud  people  of  their  pri- 
vate sentiments  in  such  a  way ;  and 
much   more  so,  to  possess  ourselves  of 
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secrets,  where  we  are  certain  that  such 
exist," 

"  What,  Signora/^  asked  the  astonish- 
ed and  somewhat  abashed  jNlargaurita, 
''  when  you  are  sure  people  intend  to 
harm  you,  would  you  not  try  to  find  out 
their  designs  V' 

"  Certainly  not,  by  dishonourable 
and  dishonest  means;  for  then  I  should 
be  guilty  of  the  same  degree  of  crimi- 
nality, however  it  might  differ  in  circum- 
stance. If  you  were  to  sutler  misfor- 
tunes,  Margaurita,  would  it  not  be  a  con- 
solation to  you,  to  know  that  you  had  not 
done  any  thing  to  deserve  them?" 

"  No,  indeed,  Signora !  Nothing 
would  vex  me  so  much,  as  to  know  that 
I  suffered  innocently.'^ 
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Rosalie  smiled  at  the  simplicity  this 
answer  betrayed,  and  then  added,  seri- 
ously— 

"  Remember,  Margaurita,  to  be  just 
and  virtuous  yourself,  and  then  you  will 
have  little  to  dread  from  the  wickedness 
of  others.  Fortunately  there  are  very 
few  who  have  the  power  to  inflict  misery 
on  an  independent  mind  ;  and  should 
the  Marchese  really  possess  such  an  in- 
fluence ovGr  me,  I  will  not  give  him 
reason  to  reproach  me  with  any  one  action 
which  may  have  merited  his  ill-treat- 
ment." 

"  Indeed,  Signora,"  replied  Margau- 
rita, with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  you  are  too 
good  ;  for  1  am  sure  you  think  better  of 
your  enemies  than  they  deserve." 

VOL.  II.  K 
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"  My  kind  Margaurita/^  replied  Ro- 
salie, "  in  whatever  situation  I  am  placed, 
I  will  not  forget  the  proof  you  have  given 
me  of  your  attachment.  I  conjure  you, 
however,  to  be  guarded  in  all  you  say  of 
me,  in  the  Marehese's  family ;  and  never 
to  repeat  your  own  suspicions,  or  any  of 
the.  coversations  which  have  passed  be- 
tween us.'^ 

Margaurita  promised  faithfully  to  at- 
tend to  her  injunctions,  and  Rosalie  soon 
sunk  into  undisturbed  repose. 

Early  the  next  morning  Micheli  in- 
formed Margaurita  that  he  was  ready  to 
depart ;  ap4  she,  therefore,  solicited  the 
last  commands  of  the  Signora,  Rosalie 
forced  upon  her  a  valuable  mark  of  her 
acknowledgment  for  the  attentions  she 
had  paid  her;  and  gave  her  in  charge  a 
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note  to  be  delivered  to  Olivia,  and  an- 
other to  the  Marchese.  In  the  former, 
she  had  confined  herself  merely  to  ex- 
pressions of  affectionate  regard  ;  and  to 
the  latter,  she  thought  it  right  to  express 
her  obligations,  for  the  safe  escort  afford- 
ed her  across  the  Appennines,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  respectful  demeanour  of 
the  attendants.  The  nuns  had  ransacked 
their  little  stores  of  ornamental  work,  to 
send  Olivia  some  marks  of  their  remem- 
brance; and  the  Lady  Abbess  had  fur- 
nished Rosalie  with  a  magnificent  pre- 
sent for  the  Marchesa,  from  the  manufac- 
tures of  Venice. 

In  conversation  with  Margaurita, 
Rosalie  proceeded  across  the  outer 
court,  and  down  the  steps  of  the  terrazzo, 
where  Micheli  and  the  lackey  were  wait- 
ing with  the  coach.  To  each  of  them 
k2 
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she  presented  marks  of  her  liberality,  to- 
gether with  thanks  for  the  care  they  had 
taken  of  her  To  her  great  surj)rize,  the 
eyes  of  Micheli  were  moistened  with  a 
tear,  as  he  softly  uttered — 

"Heaven  bless  you,  Signora ;  and 
may  all  the  Saints  have  you  in  their  pro- 
tection!  And  1  would  it  had  been  their 
blessed  will,  that  I  should  have  taken 
you  from  hence  in  safet}^  rather  than  left 
you  to — 

At  that  moment  the  tall  figure  of 
Father  Beneditto,  shrouded  in  his  cowl, 
appeared  at  one  corner  of  the  tcrrazzo, 
from  whence  he  had  probably  neen,  for 
some  time,  surveying  the  little  group, 
Micheli  shut  the  coacli  door,  and  mount- 
ed his  box  in  haste,  without  looking  once 
more  at  Rosalie ;  who,  regardless  of  the 
approach  of  the  Abbot,  stood  stationary 
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for  some  moments,  overwhelmed  with  a 
contrariety  of  contending  emotions,  and 
watching  the  distance,  which  gradually 
lengthened,  between  her  and  the  last  ob- 
jects she  might  ever  behold,  belonging  to 
the  Marchese  di  Barrazzi's  family. 

Having  traced  the  receding  wheels 
beyond  the  last  projecting  rock,  she 
turned  slowly  round  with  a  sigh,  and 
close  at  her  side  beheld  Father  Bene- 
ditto. 

"  Daughter,'^  said  he,  "  is  that  sigh 
given  to  the  worldly  pleasures  of  Florence, 
which  you  have  renounced  V 

"  If  the  sentiment  which  excited  it, 
Father,^^  replied  she,  "  could  be  seen,  it 
wouhl  do  no  discredit  to  my  feelings  : 
but,  as  it  cannot,  suITer  me  to  assure  you, 
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that  it  arose  more  from  the  regrets  of 
parting  friendship,  than  the  loss  of  those 
trivial  joys  to  which  you  allude/^ 

"  Ah  V  said  he,  "  Would  you  have 
me  credit  this  assertion,  when  your  early, 
your  only,  friends,  are  to  be  found  within 
these  sacred  wails?" 

"  True,"  replied  Rosalie,  piqued  at 
his  saspici'»ns  of  her  want  of  sincerity, 
and  the  indelicate  allusion  to  her  history; 
"  within  these  walls,  I  am  reunited  to  the 
best,  the  dearest  of  friends,  and  the  most 
exalted  of  human  beings:  but  I  have  a 
a  soul,  sufficiently  expanded  to  admit  of 
other  attachments  ;  and,  in  the  v.orld, 
which,  perhaps,  may  abound  with  many, 
as  incapable  of  the  sentiment  as  the^^  are 
undeserving  of  the  title,  [  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  discover  a  few,  who  are 
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worthy  of  my  highest  regard  and  estima- 
tion." 

She  now  gave  him  the  morning  salu- 
tation, and  was  proceeding,  to  the  steps 
of  the  terrazzo ;  when  turning  full  upon 
her  his  dark  and  frowning  counte- 
nance, he  enquired,  if  it  was  usual  for 
the  inhabitants  of  that  holy  pile  to  pass 
its  precincts  unattended,  and  without 
permission. 

Rosalie  was"  alike  startled  at  the  as- 
pect of  the  Father  and  his  interrogation  ; 
but  a  moment  served  to  restore  her  com- 
posure, and  she  coolly  answered — 

"  I,  at  least,  have  enjoyed  that  privi- 
lege; for  my  footsteps,  as  yet,  have  never 
been  watched  by  fear,  doubt,  or  sus- 
picion.^^ 
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The  Abbot  spoke  not ;  but,  darting 
upon  her  a  look  of  mahgnancy  sufficient 
to  strike  terror  through  her  whole  frame, 
took  the  path  wliich  wound  round  the 
outward  walls  of  the  monastery. 


End  of  the  Second  Volume, 
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